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WILD TURKEY. 


To embellish this number we have selected, from the inimitable 








drawings of our friend Ruinpispacuer, the Witp Turkey; and 

the pen or trap, in which they are taken. We had vainly hoped to 

be furnished by one to whom the use of the pen, and the rifle, is 

equally familiar; with an original paper on all the habits of this no- 

ble bird, and the various methods of taking it—dead,or alive. But 

“promises are like pie-crust,; made to be broken,” and as Will Shaks- 
8 v.95 
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peare says, “I will put off my hope, and keep it no longer for my 
flatterer.”’ 

There is not a man on the globe more capable than the friend to 
whom we have alluded, to give the information we wanted, but being 
busy in illustrating matters of more currency and value, we must 
needs have recourse to what every naturalist has, or ought to have 
read the work of the simple, the indefatigable, the virtuous, and the 
instructive Audubon, from whom Buonaparte’s account of this bird 
was confessedly derived. We lament that we have not room for the 
whole article, the first, par excellence in his ornithological biography. 
As it is, we have space for scarcely any thing he says, except his de- 
scription of the construction and use of the pen. 

“But the most common method of procuring wild turkeys, is by 
means of pens. These are placed in parts of the woods where tur- 
keys have been frequently observed to roost, and are constructed in 
the following manner. Young trees of four or five inches diameter 
are cut down, and divided into pieces of the length of twelve or four- 
teen feet. Two of these are laid on the ground parallel to each 
other, at a distance of ten or twelve feet. ‘Two other pieces are laid 
across the ends of these, at right angles to them; and in this manner 
successive layers are added, until the fabric is raised to the height of 
about four feet. It is then covered with similar pieces of wood, 
placed three or four inches apart, and loaded with one or two heavy 
logs to render the whole firm. This done, a trench about eighteen 
inches in depth and width is cut under one side of the cage, into which 
it opens slantingly and rather abruptly. It is continued on its outside 
to some distance, so as gradually to attain the level of the surround- 
ing ground. Over the part of this trench within the pen, and close 
to the wall, some sticks are placed so as to form a kind of bridge 
about a foot in breadth. The trap being now finished, the owner 
places a quantity of Indian corn in its centre, as well as in the trench, 
and as he walks off drops here and there a few grains in the woods; 
sometimes to the distance of a mile. This is repeated at very visit 
to the trap, after the turkeys have found it. Sometimes two trenches 
are cut, in which case the trenches enter on opposite sides of the trap, 
and are both strewn with corn. No sooner has aturkey discovered the 
train of corn, than it communicates the circumstance to the flock by a 
cluck, when all of them come up, and searching for the grains scattered 
about, at lenght come upon the trench, which they follow, squeezing 
themselves one after another through the passage under the bridge. In 
this manner the whole flock sometimes enters, but more commonly six 
or seven only, as they are alarmed by the least noise, even the cracking 
of a tree in frosty weather. Those within, having gorged themselves, 
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raise their heads, and try to force their way through the top or sides of 
the pen, passing and repassing on the bridge, but never for a moment 
looking down, or attempting to escape thro’ the passage by which they 
entered. Thus they remain until the owner of the trap arriving, closes 
the trench, and secures his captives. I have heard of eighteen tur- 
keys having been caught in this manner at a single visit to the trap. 
I have had many of these pens myself, but never found more than 
seven in them atatime. One winter I kept an account of the pro- 
duce of a pen which I visited daily, and found that seventy-six had 
been caught in it, in about two months. When these birds are abun- 
dant, the owners of the pens sometimes become satiated with their 
flesh, and neglect to visit the pens for several days, in some cases for 
weeks. The poor captives thus perish for want of food; for, strange 
as it may seem, they scarcely ever regain their liberty, by descend- 
ing into the trench, and retracing their steps. I have, more than once, 
found four or five, and even ten, dead in a pen, through inattention. 
Where wolves or lynxes are numerous, they are apt to secure the 
prize before the owner of the trap arrives. One morning, I had the 
pleasure of securing in one of my pens, a fine black wolf, which, on 
seeing me, squatted, supposing me to be passing in another direction.” 

Nothing can excel the richness and splendor of the changeable 
colors of the male wild turkey, whilst its great size and delicacy as 
an article of food, and the consideration that it is the origin of the 
domestic race now spread and valued over Europe, as well as our 
own country, render it one of the most interesting of the feathered 
tribes, indigenous to North America. 

Mr. Audubon further observes, as to the abundance and value of a 
wild turkey in Kentucky: 

“At the time when I removed to Kentucky, rather more than a 
fourth of a century ago, turkeys were so abundant, that the price of 
one in the market was not equal to that of a common barn-fowl 
now. I have seen them offered for the sum of three pence each; the 
birds weighing from ten to twelve pounds. A first-rate turkey, weigh- 
ing from twenty-five to thirty pounds avoirdupois, was considered 
well sold when it brought a quarter of a dollar.” | 

And in reference to the weight:—‘*T he weight of turkey hens gene- 
rally averages about nine pounds avoirdupois. I have, however, shot 
barren hens in strawberry season, that weighed thirteen pounds, and 
have seen a few so fat as to burst open on falling from a tree when 
shot. Male turkeys differ more in their bulk and weight. From 
fifteen to eighteen pounds may be a fair estimate of their ordinary 
weight. I saw one offered for sale in the Louisville market, that 


weighed thirty-six pounds. Its pectoral appendages measured up- 
wards of a foot.’ 
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Account OF THE PERFORMANCES ON THE TurF oF MEDLEY, 
SLENDER axpn BONNETS O’ BLUE—Propvoxr or Cot. W. 
R. Jonunson’s CELEBRATED MARE REALITY. 


Mep-ey, gr. h. nearly sixteen hands high, (foaled in 1824, the property 
of Wm. R. Johnson, Esq.) was got by the celebrated racehorse Sir Hal, 
out of the famous Reality, by Sir Archy.—For some further account of the 
pedigree of Reality, see Am. Turf Reg. vol. iv. pp. 427. 520, and vol. iii. 
p. 595. See the Memoir of Sir Hal in volume third of the Am. Turf Reg. 
for what is told of his pedigree. 

1827. May. At the Union Course, L.I., Medley, when three years 
old, won a large match race, (believed to have been $3000 a side,) mile 
heats; beating Splendid, by Duroc, out of Ariel’s dam. 

At the same place, same week, he won a sweepstake for three year olds, 
mile heats. 

Next fall. At Newmarket, he was beaten by Red Murdoch for a sweep- 
stake of $200, two mile heats, at four heats. Merlin won the first, Medley 
the second, and Murdoch the third and fourth heats. 

At Nottoway, he was beaten by Ariel for the Jockey Club purse of $400, 
three mile heats, and drawn after the first heat. 

At Belfield, he won a sweepstake, two mile heats; beating Merlin and 
Ivanhoe at two heats. Time, 3m. 57s.—4m. 3s. 

1828. Spring. At Lawrenceville, then four years old, he walked over 
for the Jockey Club purse of $400, four mile heats. 

At Newmarket, the week after, he beat Ariel for the proprietor’s purse 
of $300, three mile heats, at two heats. Time, 5m. 49s.—5m, 49s. 

At Treehill, the week following, he fell lame; and the next fall broke 
down in training. 

In the spring of 1828 he was permitted to cover Sally Walker, the dam 
of Star and Coquette. The last brought Bluebird. 

In 1829 and 1830 he stood in Chesterfield, at Mr. George W. Johnson’s, 
at $30. In 1831 at Mr. Hurt’s, Halifax county, Va. at the same price. In 
1832 he stood at John C. Craig’s, near Philadelphia. Mr. Craig is part 
owner of Medley, having purchased one half of him for $4000. In 1833 at 
the Central Course, near Baltimore. These two last years at $50. 

Except Bluebird, his oldest colts are three years old last spring. They 
have run with considerable success so far; four out of six which have 
appeared on the turf having proved winners, 


SLENDER, a light b.m. (foaled in 1825, also the property of Mr. Johnson,) 
was Reality’s second produce, being got by the favorite stallion Sir Charles. 
She was about fifteen hands three inches high, light and slender in her 
shape; whence her name. 

1828. At Nottoway she was beaten in a sweepstake for three year olds, 
mile heats, by Cadmus, by Sir Archy. 

Next fall. At Newmarket, she was beaten in a produce sweepstake, 
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$200 subscription, two mile heats, by Kate Kearney, at two heats. ‘Time, 
3m. 51s.—3m. 54s. 

At Treehill, next week, she was beaten by Kate Kearney in a sweep- 
stake for three year olds, $500 subscription, two mile heats; beating Paw- 
nee and Waxy. Time,3m. 57s.—3m. 50s. 

Next day she won the proprietor’s purse of $300, two mile heats; beat- 
ing Lafayette, Caswell, Susan Robinson, Sally Drake, and another. Time, 
$m. 56s.—3 m. 52s. 

The second day after she won the poststake, three mile heats; beating 
Merlin and Maid of Lodi. 

1829. Spring. At Norfolk she won, at one heat, the Jockey Club 
purse; beating Brunette, (drawn after the first heat,) and another. Time, 
7m. 51s. 

At Newmarket, she won the Jockey Club purse of $600, four mile heats; 
beating Kate Kearney and Hippona. Time, 8m. 2s.—8m. 10s. 

At Treehill, she was beaten by Waxy (and drawn after the first heat) 
for the Jockey Club purse of $1000, four mile heats. Time, 8m. 20s. 

At Nottoway, she was beaten (and drawn after the first heat) for the 
Jockey Club purse of $300, by Polly Hopkins. 

At Lawrenceville, she was beaten by Corporal Trim and Brunette for 
the proprietor’s purse, two mile heats. Slender ran second the first heat, 
and was then drawn. 

Fall. At Treehill, she won the proprietor’s purse of $300, two mile 
heats; beating Bayard, Pandora and Kitty Willis. Time, 4m.—4m. 

The second day after she won the poststake of $450, three mile heats; 
beating Sussex,* Polly Hopkins and Catharine Warren. Time, 5m. 57s. 
—5m. 55s. 

1830. May 10. At the Union Course, L. I. she won a sweepstake of 
$1000 subscription, four miles; beating Black Maria and Betsey Ransom, 
(amiss.) Time, 7 m. 58s. 

And on the third day after she walked over for the purse of $600, four 
mile heats. 

May 29. At the same course, she won the purse of $500, three mile 
heats; beating Medora and Lady Field. Time, 6m. 19s.—5 m. 56s. 

Fall. At Broadrock, she won a poststake of $225, two mile heats; beat- 
ing Cadmus, Camilla, and another. Time, 3m. 55s.—3 m. 57s. 

At Newmarket, she was beaten by Polly Hopkins for the Jockey Club 
purse of $600, four mile heats; beating Sally Harwell, and drawn after the 
first heat. Time, 8m. 18s.—track heavy. 

At Lawrenceville, she was beaten by Catharine Warren for the proprie- 
tor’s purse of $200, two mile heats; beating Jane Shore, Cayenne and Mac- 
duff. Time, 3m. 58s.—4 m. 3s. 

December. At Treehill, she ran second to Bayard for the purse of 
$500, three mile heats; beating Polly Jones and Polly Peacham. Time, 
6m. 19s.—6 m. 38.—6 m. 9s, 


* (Sussex second in the race—distempered. ] 
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1831. May 11. At the Union Course, she won the purse of $400, three 
mile heats; beating Pelham, Diomed, O'Kelly and Splendid. Time, 5m. 
53 s.—5 m. 52 s.—5 m. 53 s. 

At Norfolk, she fell, while running against Collier and Eliza Reiley for 
the Jockey Club purse, four mile heats—broke her back, and died that 
night. The rider was not hurt. 


Bonnets o’ Buvr, an own sister of Slender, (also bred by Mr. Johnson.) 
was foaled in 1827. She is a gray; not quite so high as Slender, but 
stronger, and possessing more substance. Mr. John C. Craig is her pre- 
sent owner, having purchased one half of her, when two years old, for 
$1000, along with one half of Slender, for $1500—estimating them, at that 
time, Slender at $3000 and Bonnets o’ Blue at $2000. Mr, C. purchased 
the other half of Bonnets o’ Blue, when taken from the turf, for $2000. 

1830. May. At the Union Course, she won the great sweepstake for 
three year olds, $500 subscription, (fifteen subscribers,) mile heats; beat- 
ing Pilot, who took the second heat, and five others. Eight paid forfeit. 
Time, 1 m. 51s.—1m. 48s.—1 m. 53s. 

Fal]. At Treehill, she won a sweepstake for three year olds, $200 en- 
trance, (eight subscribers,) two mile heats; beating b. f. Frolic, by Sir 
Charles. The rest paid forfeit. Time, 4m. 17 s.—4 m. 

1831. At the Union Course, she won a match of $5000, four mile heats; 
beating Goliah, by Eclipse, carrying 104]bs.; she carrying 101 lbs.—both 
four year olds. Time, 8m. 15s.—8m. 

Same week, she won the purse of $600, four mile heats; beating Black 
Maria, five years old, 111 lbs. and St. George, five years old, 114]bs.; both 
by Eclipse. Bonnets o’ Blue carried 101 lbs. Time, 7m. 57s.—8 m. 22s. 

1832. February. At the Washington Course, Charleston, S.C. she 
beat Col. Singleton’s mare Clara Fisher a match of $5000, four mile heats. 
Clara Fisher won the first heat, broke down in the second, and was drawn. 
Bonnets o’ Blue walked over the third heat. Time, 7m. 45s.—8 m. 5. 

May. At Newmarket, she was beaten for the Jockey Club purse of 
$600, four mile heats, by Sally Hornet, by Sir Charles, Red Rover, (who 
won the first heat,) by Carolinian, and Mary Jane, by Bertrand; beating 
Rapid, by Ratler. Time, 8m. 1s.—3m. 8s.—8 m. 31s. 

At Fairfield, the week before, she was entered forthe Jockey Club purse. 
but was drawn. 

1833. At Columbia, S. C. she was beaten a match of $5000 by Col. 
Richardson’s Little Venus, four mile heats. Bonnets o’ Blue was drawn 
after the first heat, having sustained an injury in her right hock. Time, 
exactly 8m. She was then withdrawn entirely from the turf. 

Medley, Slender and Bonnets o’ Blue, are all the produce of old Reality, 
who has since failed to Monsieur Tonson, Sir Charles, Medley and Star.* 

The breeder of Bonnets o’ Blue, had he gone the whove of her matches 
and sweepstakes, would have cleared by her the following sum: 


* [She proved in foal to Star; but, getting on her back in a ravine, and 
unable to rise, she was found in that condition, and slipped her foal.] 
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Great sweepstake over the Union Course, fifteen subscribers, 








(eight paid,) entrance $500, = - - - - - $5000 
Sweepstake at Treehill, - - - ° - 800 
Match against Goliah, - ° - * . 5000 
Purse at the Union Course, 1831, . - - - 600 
Match against Clara Fisher, : - - 5000 
Sale of her first half, $1000—second half, 62000, - - $000 

$19,400 
Cr. __ Paid her entrance at Newmarket, = - - $ 2 
Do, do. at Fairfield, - - 20 
Her match with Little Venus, . ° 5000 
—— $5040 
Balance in her favor, - ° - : $14,360 
From which deduct expense of breeding and training, 
and you have the net profits. 4. 





MARYLAND SPORTSMEN OF THE OLDEN TIMES. 


[A friend enables us to preserve an interesting old document, that will be 
read with a feeling of respectful remembrance by the descendants and follow- 
ers of the distinguished men, who at that day were not ashamed to let it 
be known that they gave countenance to the manly and useful sports of the 
turf. Of those puritans who would have it believed that all sorts of public 
amusements, and even all signs of animation are damning sins in the sight of 
God, we would ask what great improvement in morals has been achieved 
since the first day of March, 1783, when Governor Paca was neither afraid 
nor ashamed to have it published that he would act as one of the stewards of 
a Jockey Club! 

In what virtues is the present generation more remarkable than were 
those who preceded us by half acentury? Is it in patriotism! in good breed- 
ing! in true benevolence! in social feeling! in the sense of honour! in hos- 
pitality! Are we more faithful in our friendships or more sincere in our pro- 
fessions of religion, than when General Washington owned race horses, and 
publicly judged horse racing? 

Of all this list of gentlemen distinguished for patriotism, hospitality, and 
other manly virtues, our venerated fellow citizen, Doctor James Steuart, is, 
we believe, the only survivor, and he preserves in his green old age the manly 
frankness, and fine tolerant lively spirits, that belonged to and were encou- 
raged by the state of society, when gentlemen were not ashamed to meet for 
merry-making in the field or at the social board. Long may this last branch 


of the old game stock survive,—sans peur et sans reproche,—to remind us of 
good old times. ] 


At a meeting this day, Saturday, March 1, 1783, at Mr. Mann’s ta- 
vern, in Annapolis; present: 


His Excellency Governor Paca, Ricarp SpricG, Esq. stewards. 
Samuel Galloway, Hon. Edward Lloyd, Hon. Benjamin C. Stoddert, 
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William Brogden, Richard Bennett Hall, James Tilghman, jun. Hon. 
Col. John H. Stone. 

Resolved, That this club at present consist of the following gentle- 
men, viz. 

His Excellency Governor Paca, Rictarp SpricG, Esq. stewards. 

Hon. C. Carroll, of Carrollton, Hon. Col. Edward Lloyd, Col. John 
E. Howard, Balt. Thomas Russell, Balt. Edward Coursey, E. Shore, 
William Brogden, Richard Bennett Lloyd, Samuel Galloway, James 
Tilghman, jun. E. Shore, Hon. Col. John H. Stone, Henry W. Pearce, 
E. Shore, Charles Steuart, Dr. James Steuart, William Steuart, Joseph 
Galloway, Dr. William Murray, Benjamin Ogle, Richard Bennett Hall, 
Gen. Cadwalader, Hon. Benjamin C. Stoddert, Samuel Harrison, W. 
River, Major John Davidson, Hon. Col. George Plater, James Mac- 
cubbin, son of Nicholas, Esqs.* 

Resolved, That no other gentleman be admitted as members, with- 
out being ballotted for. One black ball to exclude. 

Resolved, That the annual subscription shall be three guineas, for 
five years certain. 

Resolved, That an annual subscriber of that sum may start a horse, 
mare, or gelding, for the plate, whether or no the said horse, mare, or 
gelding, be his own property; provided he pays no consideration 
whatever for the loan thereof, and is solely to receive the benefit of 
the plate should he win. 

Resolved, That none but actual members of this club will be, on 
any consideration whatever, admitted to start for the plate. 

Resolved, That the plate given by this club shall be sixty guineas. 
Heats four miles each; four years old to carry seven stone, five years 
old seven stone twelve pounds, six years old eight stone seven pounds, 
aged nine stone. 

Resolved, That the plate given by this club is to run for on the first 
Tuesday of November, at Annapolis. 

Resolved, That the subscription be paid on or before the first day 
of October next, to the secretary at Annapolis. 

Resolved, That should the weather on that day be, in the opinion 
of the majority of the members present, too bad, the plate must be 
run for on the next day, if fair. 

Resolved, That a meeting be held at Mr. Mann’s tavern, on the 
second ‘Tuesday in May next, at which time the subscribers may agree 
upon any further rules that they shall think proper. 

Resolved, That the stewards appoint a secretary. 


* Every man of the above dead, except Dr. Steuart. 
+ Ata subsequent meeting Richard T. Lowndes was appointed secretary 
of the club. 
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ANSWER TO AULD LANG SYNE, &c. &c. 


“Have at ye all: 
I fear no odds; 
No quarter ask.” 


Mr. Epiror: Jamestown, N.C. Sept. 7, 1838. 


It affords me real pleasure to see such pieces as those signed Auld 
Lang Syne, in your August number; and I trust he will often appear 
in your Register, even should he criticise the papers of D. The 
good company will always reconcile me to any little difference of 
opinion; and I would recommend him as a model to some of your 
correspondents who deny the truth of men’s opinicns, or even the 
correction of a mistake, when one occurs, in language and manner 
not **comme il faut.” 

Indeed, Mr. Editor, I think you would do well, when regulating 
your editorial code, to exclude from the pages of the Register all 
pieces that offend against good breeding: for a contest with a black- 
guard is something like skunk hunting—no gentleman would like to 
engage in it. 

But to return to your Alexandria correspondent: | will endeavor 
to answer him in the best manner that I am able to do it; and if I 
fail to convince him that I am correct, I will not fail in either good 
feeling or respect towards him. 

In settling what is almost a matter of opinion, it is necessary to 
argue upon some data or principle of decision. In canvassing the 
merits of a stallion, it is necessary to take a view of the number of 
winners annually produced by him; next, the value and character 
of the mares bred from, and the general value of the stock for all 
useful purposes. 

The early seasons of Bedford in Virginia were made at a time 
when circumstances did not permit me to have such a personal 
knowledge of the turf as would enable me, at this time, to pronounce 
on the number or value of his colts at that day. He was carried to 
South Carolina, where he remained many years. On his return to 
Virginia, he stood two seasons, I think, in southern Virginia; and I 
saw him often during the time. He was at that time the property of 
a gentleman of great personal popularity, and in the happiest possible 
location. ‘The number of mares he had I am not now able to state; 
but the number of his colts that proved winners is easily come at. 

Shylock wa a good racchorse at all distances; but his dam was 
one of the finest Diomed mares in America—twice as strong as Bed- 


ford, and was entitled to bring a racehorse from any thing. 
9 v.5 
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Little Favorite, bred by Mr. Wyche, was but a tolerable second rate 
nag, and by no means calculated to give reputation to a stallion. 

Walk-in-the-Water, bred by Mr. Jefferson, from an imported mare, 
was a winner of proprietors’ purses at some of the principal turfs. I 
do not recollect his winning a single jockey club purse of four mile 
heats—the only real test with us. 

Now, if Bedford could, under the most favorable circumstance, 
produce but one first rate and two tolerable horses in two seasons, 
from almost all the fine mares from James river to Roanoke, can any 
one consider him as having succeeded as a stallion? Indeed, if any 
horse, at this time, were to do no better, would not the sportsmen of 
the present day consider it as a failure? 

So much for the number of his winning colts: and I beg you to 
recollect, that this short list were all from thoroughbred mares. 
Now, I propose to show, that those mares that gave to Bedford more 
than a common—yes, a very common reputation, were the finest 
mares in the United States at that time, and that from no other was 
it usual with men of experience to expect a colt of any value. 

Bedford stood for mares at Bowling Green the first season. Col. 
Hoomes, his owner, had some imported, and many high bred mares. 
These were all put te Bedford—not a colt of any distinction. His 
friends Battaile and Willis put the dams of Fairy and Nancy Air— 
both good race nags: the last, though good, not exactly first rate; and 
her dam produced a better mare from Spread Eagle. Maid of the 
Oaks was her superior at all distances. 

Of Cupbearer I say nothing. I have no racing calendar of that 
day; and of his blood I am entirely ignorant, but presume it was 
good. But if a popular stallion, himself of pure blood, should get 
one racehorse out of a tolerable mare, it should not greatly enhance 
his reputation. 

Gallatin then made his great race, and Bedford had at once the 
highest reputation. He was sold to Gen. Hampton in South Carolina, 
where he remained many years, and had all the fine mares of that 
state, which included the best in the United States. Anvilina, the 
dam of Lottery, was from the stud of Mr. O’Kelly in England, of the 
highest pedigree, and a fine brood mare. Jn confirmation, it is only 
necessary to state that she brought a good four mile horse from Dra- 
gon! 

Fairy (or Ariadne) and Gallatin were from the old Mambrino mare, 
also imported, and of the best stock. She had four colts from Ped- 
ford: two could race, and two were arrant dunghills. How does 
this compare with rchy? Goode’s Robin mare brought four colts 
from Archy—all racers, and winners too: Ratler, Childers, Sumter 
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and Flirtilla; not only all racers of a high order, but were in such 
form that they might have been applied to all useful purposes, and 
must have excelled from the wagon to the turf. 

Peggy was also among the best of his get. She was from imported 
Peggy; said, by Mr. Weatherby, to have been the finest mare ever 
sent out of the kingdom. He had many other fine mares put to him 
while in the south, from the stables of Messrs. Hampton and Single- 
ton; but produced no horse of high reputation. I recollect that Mr. 
Singleton bred from him with his three mares: Roxana, (by Marplot; 
grandam, I think, of Clara Fisher,) Pandora, (by Bellair; dam of Little 
John, &c.) and Dorocles, by Shark, full sister to Maria. None of 
these produced a colt of any value. Such a failure would injure the 
character, if it did not damn any horse in Virginia or North Carolina, 
at this day. Gen. Hampton’s stock was, we all know, pure, and 
bought at high price. For him he did almost nothing. One colt, 
bred by him, was a good two mile horse in the west. 

I do not pretend here to give a list of all his winners; but only 
mean to show that all his most distinguished colts that came under 
my view were from mares that would scarcely fail from any horse; 
and that, in the instance of Mr. Singleton’s mares, his colts were of 
little value, when those mares could scarcely fail to produce a runner 
from any other horse. 

Of his get the last season, I saw one fine pony; but not one gelding 
of real value, for any useful purpose: and, as the sire of ponies, he 
was not to compare with Hal. He left many fine brood mares: his 
blood was good, and therefore did not injure any stock previously 
pure; but I doubt much if he increased its value. 

Of the Gallatin stock, those that I have seen were long-legged, 
~ light made, long backed, washy nags, of little value. Some few had 
fine speed, and perhaps wind, but were too weak to last; and, asa 
stock, I would avoid them. 

So much in answer to Auld Lang Syne: and I hope he will agree 
that I have some good reasons for my prejudices against a horse whose 
faulty form and entire want of action had prepared me to expect 
nothing better of him. 

To the Amateur of the Nashville Republican I have but little to 
say. As you have thought proper to place him on the pages of the 
Register, he shall receive some notice, lest others may suspect that 
you insert some pieces not worth reading: and yet neither the matter 
nor the language of his piece can scarcely justify a notice of it; for 
of all his communication, only six lines is at all to the purpose. In 
these he points out an error made by me. The balance of his piece 
is erroneous or of little value. 
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“Crusader, by Sir Archy, the most popular horse in America!!! and 
no way inferior to any in England!!!” This is, indeed, something 
new under the sun. Crusader stood many years in South Carolina, 
had almost all the fine mares in the state, and has produced not one 
winner of a purse; but they have been invariably distanced in a 
second heat, from the finest mares in the United States. | repeat, 
that in South Carolina the purest blood is to be found. Some of his 
colts have won scrubs, at single heats: those you do not admit in the 
Register. And if Crusader were now in South Carolina, I do not 
believe that a man there would send even a plough mare to him. 

The balance of Amateur’s communication is on the pedigree of 
Bedford. This D. stated was good; and so good, too, as to coun- 
teract, in some degree, his own want of form and racing powers, and 
produce some fine stock when the mare was better than he. 

I will now account for the error stated by me, as to Bedford’s 
racing performances; and here, perhaps, I ought to apologize for in- 
troducing Amateur into strange company. At the time Bedford stood 
in Belfield, I had a conversation with Major John floomes, on the 
merits of the various horses imported by himself and his father.— 
Hoomes then said, that the importation of stallions was all a matter 
of chance; adding, that many imported at high prices were utter 
failures, as Sterling and Dragon; and that Diomed, who cost but a 
single hogshead of tobacco, was among the most successful stallions, 
and sold at a high price: that Bedford was the meanest racehorse 
ever imported by his father; yet he had done well as a stallion, and 
sold high. Mr. Hoomes then turned to the Racing Calendar, and 
showed me a race where Bedford was (to the best of my recollection) 
fourth in arace where five started. He was then purchased by Major 
Hoomes, at the solicitation of //og, his groom, who always took great 
credit to himself for his success. 

To your Fort Gibson correspondent | beg leave to return my thanks 
for his compliment, and think that the best return I can make him is 
to correct some of those errors that appear in his piece; no doubt 
unintentional on his part, under the influence of that national cr state 
bias of which he suspects me. 

Jn South Carolina, it is true, there are few breeders; but, to com- 
pensate for number, their stock is among the best bred in the United 
States: and I am not certain that any other state can furnish a greater 
number who breed solely thorough bloods. And here I would re- 
mark, that it is quality, not numbers that decide contests on the turf: 
and my theory is, not that the nags in South Carolina are not good, 
but that in Virginia and North Carolina the same nags would have 
heen better. In confirmation I state, that the old Mambrino mare 
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bred two colts in Virginia: Ariadne and Gallatin. These were both 
first rate at all distances. She was afterwards carried to South Caro- 
lina; bred two fillies from the same horse, Bedford: neither of them 
could race. Was this chance or climate? May not this be considered 
a case in point? And I will also add, that although Mr. Alston bought 
many horses in Virginia, yet to him is South Carolina indebted for all 
her best blood in modern times. The studs of Singleton, Hampton 
and Richardson, are almost exclusively derived from his stock. An- 
vilina, Peggy and old Mambrino, were his: also Nancy ir, Lottery, 
Peggy Junior, Claudia, Rossicrucian and Charlotte, were bred by him. 

Bertrand was a good racehorse; but it is true he did little from 
home. Mr. Harrison’s opinion is no doubt honest; but I would 
remark, that he drew these favorable conclusions at a time when his 
own nag was breaking down; and it was impossible for Mr. Harrison 
to know the extent of injury before the race: for if he knew her 
condition before, it was wrong to start her; and if he did not, there 
was no data to estimate him in that race. As to his race with Aratus 
at Charleston, I will merely state that it was a handicap race, at 
reduced weights, and a short course; and therefore no test of merit. 

Marktime won some proprietors’? purses in the racehorse region; 
but this confers no great distinction with us; and the purses do not 
much more than defray expenses. But to his long list of distin- 
guished horses, bred in South Carolina, I answer, that this only 
shows what old Sir Archy could do, in defiance of climate, when he 
had pure blood to cross on; and this South Carolina could furnish. 

As to the success of Carolina race nags at home, I will merely 
state, that most usually the horses that travel south have been worn 
down by travel and repeated runnings, and it would be strange, in- 
deed, if they were not often beaten. 

* * * * * * * * . * ~ 

Now, I would propose, that if these gentlemen wish to acquire 
fame on fair terms, for five thousand dollars each race,—two, three, 
and four mile heats;—they can have a match to run Virginia horses 
on the Newhope turf, in North Carolina, (this is a fine track, and 
somewhat on middle ground,) in October, 1834: or they shall be met 
at the Central Course, by horses from New York. These sums may 
not come up to the splendid notions of the south; but are suffi- 
cient to create interest, and will leave something for by bets. 

It is true, I am a North Carolinian, and would be nothing else. 
She is freedom’s eldest daughter: and in my native town, her legis- 
lature, by a unanimous vote, proclaimed freedom to her sons and 
defiance to her oppressors, long before any state stirred in the glo- 
rious contest. I do not state this to disparage the patriotism of her 
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sisters: the lead was to be taken by some one of them, and it was 
her fortune to take it. It may not be amiss to add, that this resolu- 
tion of the legislature was approved, in the most solemn manner, by 
conventions in every county in the state. Then, let me repeat, that 
I am glad to acknowledge that North Carolina is my own, my native 
land: here I was born and raised, and, God willing, hope to die. 
D. 
Note.—The ball room in Halifax, N.C. was the birth place of 


American liberty. 





Witp Horses—THE GAME AND THE Sports OF THE WEstT. 
Mr. Epiror: Fort Gibson, Aug. 1, 1833. 

Although the “blind goddess,” in her capricious dispensations, has 
not deemed me worthy a high place among that spirited and _ jovial 
fraternity ycleped “sportsmen of the turf,’ an inherent fondness for 
the horse, and the interest awakened by a recital of his gallant achieve- 
ments, have made me a regular reader of your excellent work. 

I have observed the polite reception given by you, to all sporting 
notices and papers, contributed by different gentlemen, on the sub- 
ject of hunting and the various animals with which they have come in 
contact. 

Having very recently visited the Grand Prairie, southwest of us, 
where the lovers of genuine field sports will find an inexhaustible 
source of amusement, among game of almost every variety and of the 
noblest species, | have employed a leisure hour in embodying a brief 
relation of the tour, which is submitted to your discretion, as the 
proper depository of sporting intelligence. 

A detachment of infantry and rangers, amounting to about three 
hundred and eighty men, left this post on the 6th May last, charged 
with the duty of scouring the Indian country to the southwest, with 
the double object of preserving the friendly relations existing between 
the tribes in alliance with the United States and of preventing the 
hostile incursions of their enemies, the Pawnees. 

On the 7th of May we left the bank of the Arkansas, and advanced 
on our line of march, in a southwest direction, across the northern 
branches of the Canadian river. 

The season of the year was most propitious to the purposes of hunt- 
ing, as well as of military operation. Nature had fairly unfolded her 
vernal beauties, and we were traversing a lovely region of undulating 
prairie, mantled with green, and diversified by “hill and dale, copse, 
grove and mound:” its deep solitudes occasionally enlivened by 
herds of deer, whose timid glance and airy bound, as the stirring 
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notes of the bugle fell on their ear, bespoke fear and distrust of their 
civilized visiters. 

It was not until we had advanced some ninety or one hundred 
miles from Fort Gibson that we fairly reached the game country. As 
we were now on a neutral ground, between the Pawnees and the 
tribes friendly to the United States, and as the danger of hunting 
operates in some measure as a check on all parties, in resorting there, 
it results that the game (particularly the deer) is more plentiful in 
that section than it otherwise would be. The buffalo was here first 
encountered—a striking proof of the rapidity with which this animal 
recedes before the advances of civilization. Ten years since they 
abounded in the vicinity of Fort Gibson; and in the summer of 1822, 
the writer of this, with Major Mason of the army, and a party of keen 
sportsmen, killed a considerable number of them near Fort Smith, 
about forty miles east of us. They have receded, it would seem, one 
hundred miles westward in the last ten years; and it may be safely 
assumed, that thirty or forty years hence, they will not be found nearer 
to us than the spurs of the Rocky mountains, unless the numerous 
bands of hunters of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee and Creek 
tribes, established in this country, should relinquish the chase for the 
arts of civilized life. On the 26th May we reached the main Cana- 
dian river, near the point where it enters the timber bordering the 
eastern verge of the Grand Prairie, in its flow from the west. 

The Grand Prairie extends to the Rocky mountains, and presents 
to the eye a boundless extent of rolling champaign country, occasion- 
ally intersected by small streams, thinly bordered by dwarfish timber. 
A formidable herd of about one hundred buffaloes was here dis- 
covered; and, as the command needed fresh meat, a halt was ordered, 
and forty horsemen detached to attack them. They gaily moved off 
in a gallop, armed with rifles. As they neared the herd they quick- 
ened their pace to half speed, when they were discovered by the 
graceless buffaloes, who started off as fast as they could scamper, with 
their peculiar hobbling, bouncing gait. The hunters now pressed 
them closely, and penetrated the moving mass at full speed; when 
each man selected his victim. The sharp, quick report of the rifle 
was now heard in rapid succession; while the rush of the horses and 
buffaloes, the shouts of the party on the heights, and the flashes and 
smoke of the guns, presented altogether one of the most animated 
spectacles I had ever witnessed. 

The whole chase was visible for a long distance to the command, 
halted on the eminence; and so great was the interest it excited, that 
numbers were unable to resist it, and dashed off at full speed, to join 
in the work of destruction. The pursuit terminated in the death of 
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a large number of the buffaloes, whose huge unwieldy carcasses lay 
strewed over the plain, like heroes on the battle field. 

The buffaloe is, when wounded and excited, a very dangerous 
animal; and there are many instances related of hunters, who, relying 
too far on their seeming stupidity and unwieldiness, have fallen vic- 
tims to their ferocity. On one occasion, during our trip, two rangers, 
in the impetuosity of pursuit, drove a buffalo into a narrow pass; 
where, finding himself closely pressed, he made battle, goring one of 
the horses in the thigh and overturning him and his rider. The 
horse of the other ranger stumbled during the conflict, and threw his 
rider on the back of the buffalo; which, becoming alarmed at this 
new mode of attack, now set off at full speed, carrying the ranger 
with him about twenty yards, until the latter finding the gait not very 
easy, and likely to continue some time, rolled off the buffalo into the 
dust—each party mutually willing to dissolve the connection. 

This reminds me of an anecdote related to me by Col. A. S. C. of 
St. Louis, a gentleman of veracity. While on a trading expedition to 
Mexico, he had in his employ a motley, but daring set of fellows, 
consisting of Frenchmen, Spaniards, half breeds and Indians, who 
were in the habit of bantering each other and boasting of their indi- 
vidual feats of prowess. On one occasion a Spaniard boldly wagered 
that he would ride a buffalo; which being taken up by one of the 
party, a suitable place for mounting was accordingly found, on an old 
trail that had become deeply worn by the buffalo; and having secreted 
himself, a fine old bull of “gentle mien”? was encircled and driven 
into this passage; and, as he passed slowly through the defile, the 
Don made a spring and lit on his hump, clinging with both hands to 
the hair of the shoulders, and pressing his knees to the sides in true 
jockey style. The old bull soon got into open ground, and com- 
menced a series of curvets and caracoles, such as man never saw 
before, to the great edification of the spectators and trepidation of 
the rider. The Don, for a little while, kept his seat like a knight of 
the olden time; but finding that bully possessed both wind and bot- 
tom, and that he was getting a little *‘tired of the sport,” called out 
to his tickled companions to shoot the buffalo. They replied, they 
were afraid of breaking his leg. “Break the leg and be damned,” 
cried the impatient Don, when a volley brought down bully and his 
rider together, the latter resolving that it should be his last attempt 
to ride a buiialo. 

Progressing southeast from the Canadian river, we reached the 
head waters of the Blue water river—a beautiful limestone region of 
elevated prairie, abounding in game of all kinds. Butlaloes were 
astonishingly numerous here; and | shall not fear contradiction in 
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saying that I saw, in one view, as many as two thousand head. The 
country lying between the head of the Blue Water and False Ona- 
chita rivers is particularly noted for the abundance and excellence of 
the wild horses which roam in its fertile prairies. 

In one drove I estimated as many as one hundred and twenty 
head, most of them large and well formed. What struck me as 
peculiarly remarkable was the predominance of the gray color: by 
which I mean to say, there were more, as I thought, of that color 
than of any other single color. ‘The same observation has been 
made, by oriental travelers, of the far famed stock of Arabia. Several 
horses were caught by the rangers; but they were not of course of 
the best class, which is seldom, if ever overtaken: it being a natural 
impossibility that jaded horses, on a journey, can carry one hundred 
and sixty or one hundred and eighty pounds weight, and outstrip a 
naked and untired animal of the same species with itself. 

At our encampment on the Canadian, an incident occurred which 
very fairly tested the enduring qualities of the wild horse, and will 
enable us to form a pretty correct estimate of his general powers. 
There was a fine looking animal discovered near the camp by a party 
of rangers, and several of them gave pursuit. They run him alter- 
nately a distance of about two miles, when they relinquished the 
pursuit. A third horseman then gave chase on a fresh horse, noted 
for speed and bottom in a company of one hundred men. The issue 
proved the vast superiority of the prairie horse, which at first ran 
before his pursuer at his ease; but, being at length pushed for the 
distance of a quarter of a mile, evinced such prodigious speed and 
wind, that, in the words of the ranger, he “just stood still and looked 
at him.” 

The wild horses and mares taken by the rangers, though small, 
were remarkable for deep, hard, black hoofs, flat sinewy limbs, full 
fine eyes, and large nostrils—four of the cardinal attributes of the 
courser, 

Of all the varieties of sporting in which I have participated, | have 
certainly found none so animating as the chase of the wild horse. 
There are two modes of taking them: one by throwing a running 
noose around the neck, from a coil held in the hand; and the other 
by fastening one end of the cord to the pommel of the saddle, and 
the other to a stick about eight feet long, in such a manner that the 
noose is always open and ready to put over the horse’s head. The 
first mode requires great practice and address. It is employed by 
the Spaniards of Mexico and South America, who can, it is said, 
catch a horse by any foot which may be named. 

On the head of Bluc Water a party of four of us determined to 
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take a run after wild horses. Having equipped ourselves with a 
noose and stick, tightened our girths, and tied up our heads, we 
rode forth into the prairie, and soon discovered a large herd of about 
one hundred head, quietly grazing and unaware of our approach. As 
soon as we approached near enough to be seen by them, and were 
gradually recognized, the whole body began to nicker, and was soon 
in commotion, stamping the ground with their fore feet; while a few 
of the bolder spirits moved up towards us, slowly and doubtingly, 
eager to ascertain our character. Each rider now stooped on his 
horse, laying his head close to his horse’s neck; and in this manner 
we silently advanced, watching closely the movements of the herd, 
and making each a selection of such an animal as pleased his fancy. 
This part of the sport was very fine; and, in the present instance, so 
many elegant forms of both sexes, and all colors and sizes, presented 
themselves, that it required not a little promptitude to form a decision. 
We had not long to deliberate: for, by the time we were within one 
hundred yards, the increased nickering and confusion showed they 
had winded us; and the whole herd suddenly wheeled round, and 
dashed off over the plain, closely pressed by their eager pursuers. 
We ran them about two miles; but the rocky nature of the country, 
and the number of deep ravines crossing our track in every direction, 
prevented our coming up with such as were desirable. Could we 
have had a clear run the whole distance, we should doubtless have 
secured some fine animals; as their numbers prevented their running 
to advantage—caused them to crowd and impede the progress of 
each other, by which the disparity as to weight, previously referred 
to, would have been neutralized. On our return towards the main 
body of the troops, we saw a large stallion, whose fore leg had been 
broken in the chase; yet, in spite of this, he managed to hobble off 
on the remaining three very cleverly. 

Nothing in natural scenery can surpass the beauty of the prairie 
when we visited it; and it may be imagined with what delight we 
stood on a mound, on one occasion, and took into one view the wild 
horse, the buffalo, the elk, the deer and the antelope, in their native 
strength and beauty, roving free and untrameled as the air they in- 
haled. Of each of these different species, with the exception of the 
elk, a number were killed and taken by the party; in addition to bears, 
wild turkeys, one wild hare, and numbers of prairie dogs. 

From this point we made a short detour southwest, and thence 
turned northeast, on Our return route, as our provisions of every kind 
were nearly exhausted; and we were, a short time afterwards, com- 
pelled to subsist on wild meats,—part of the time without salt,—for 
the period of thirty-five days. 
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With what a prurient fancy did we conjure up in our minds the 
delicate viands, rich sauces, and ruby wines of your northern Barnums 
and Niblos. In our reveries by day, and dreams by night, we invoked 
the spirit of the immortal Ude, to gift us with the art of transmuting 
the odious buffalo jerk into something palatable and digestible. 

Long privation had, by the time we reached the point of departure, 
sensibly affected our rotundity. Our clothes hung in graceless folds 
on our gaunt and famished limbs, and we were nearly circumstanced 
like Falstaff’s troop—almost without a shirt among us; the “cankers 
of a calm world and a long peace.” A Reaper. 


CONDITION AND STABLE MANAGEMENT. 
(Continued from No. 1, p. 23.) 

There are some pains to be taken in buckling a cloth on: for if 
not even and exact, it appears unpleasant to the eye, and may be very 
uncomfortable to the horse; therefore, great exactness is to be ob- 
served in placing it. ‘Throwing it over too forward, take notice if it 
is equal on both sides and square: then go behind his hind quarters, 
and, with a hand on each side, draw it down to its proper situation, 
which lays the coat smooth with it. If you have a fillet cloth, as well 
as cloth or sheet, you will of course place that first, and the sheet 
over that: but so much clothing is not used as formerly, for it only 
subjects the horse the more to take cold. Further, I am only treating 
at present on the method to be pursued in the hackney stable, and 
not in the racing and hunting stable; therefore a single cloth or sheet, 
and in winter a breast plate, is as much as is necessary. Having 
placed it as directed, lay the pad of the roller on the middle and 
hollow of the back; and should it be what is termed a sheet,—which 
is a cloth made to wrap over under the brisket,—be mindful to wrap 
it smooth and tight, that when the roller comes to be buckled, it may 
not be in wrinkles, nor gape or hang in a bag, or open under the 
belly: to prevent which, as you pull the sheet tight under the belly, 
wrap it forward, that it may lie quite close to the belly; for if this is 
not attended to, it will not only be awkward to the eye, but unplea- 
sant to the horse, admitting of cold wind, instead of protecting 
against it; and the horse, when he stales, will wet and make it filthy. 
Wrapping it with care, to prevent these inconveniences, bring your 
roller under, and buckle it moderately tight, that the cloth and roller 
may keep their places; but not so tight as to render the horse uncom- 
fortable, and minding to pull and adjust every part, to lie close and 
free from wrinkles. Should the cloth hang wide at the flank, or the 
sheet gape (as | have cautioned against) under the belly, lay hold of 
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the bottom of the cloth or sheet, just before the roller under the belly, 
and pull it forward, which will make it sit close to the flank and belly 

The cloth being properly on, loosen the horse’s head, take off his 
stall collar, and turn him about in the stall, to give his head and ears 
a complete rubbing and brushing, which was not so practicable with 
the stall collar on. You now brush his head over in every part, par- 
ticularly at the root of the ears and under the thropple; and after, 
with your dusting cloth, rub and wipe him well: then pull his ears 
through your hands, observing they are clean and soft, and moderately 
cool. You then take your mane comb, and comb out his fore top 
and mane: then, with a water brush or sponge, wet the top or roots 
of the mane, and pass a small rug or cloth for that purpose over it; 
putting one end of the cloth over on the near side at the top, pull it 
over to the off side, pressing the mane, and hair next the root of the 
mane, down, to make it lie stnooth, which, this being your continual 
practice, will not fail to do. 

You must then buckle on his stall collar and comb his tail: lifting 
up his dock, wipe away any dirt or filth that may be lodged there, 
either with your hand, a cloth or wet sponge, as may be most conve- 
nient. His feet are next to be examined, and the dung or litter 
picked out, and, if necessary, {any dung which is of a glutinous 
quality sticking to them,) must be washed. And, lastly, the legs are 
to be rubbed with a clean loose wisp of straw in each hand: for 
which purpose you should go down on both knees, pass the wisp 
down the legs and sinews, and finish with passing your hands down 
in like manner, to feel that they are smooth, and no particles of the 
straw (or thistles, which might be among it) adhere to or stick in the 
hair. ‘These rubbings are to put the blood in circulation in these 
parts which are remote from the heart: for with some constitutions it 
is difficult to prevent a degree of stagnation, which causes the legs 
to get round, and, if neglected, would become what is termed the 
grease. 

The dressing thus finished, give him his water—the quantity agree- 
able to circumstances: that is, if the horse is inclined to have too 


much belly, you are to shorten his allowance of water and hay. If 


he is immediately going out, do not let him drink too plentifully; for 
no horse can travel or work well, if blown out with hay and water. 
On a long journey a horse may be permitted to refresh his mouth 
with washing, and taking a few swallows frequently; but not to satisfy 
himself with water till his day’s work is done. I am speaking here 
of the hackney, which will not be required to travel faster than eight 
of nine miles an hour: but if you intend to travel faster, his work 
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should be the sooner done; and washing his mouth is all the water 
he should have till he has got to his journey’s end. 

Having given him his water, give him another feed of corn, sifting 
his corn and cleaning his manger out, as before observed: then shake 
up his litter, and again set the stable fair. ‘The horse is now in readi- 
ness whenever he may be wanted. 

Cleaning the furniture is the next consideration. Saddles and bri- 
dles must be cleaned with a sponge from all road dirt. The stirrups, 
bits and buckles, should be cleaned with such materials as will not 
injure the polish: fine sand burnt in a shovel, Flanders’ brick, rotten 
stone or charcoal dust, are fit for the purpose. Any of these used 
with a piece of leather, dry, will preserve the polish without scratch- 
ing them, which should be carefully guarded against: for it would be 
needless to have high polished bits and stirrups, if coarse materials 
were used to scratch and spoil the beauty of them. When they are 
used, the instant they are taken off they should be wiped from the 
dirt, and the oil brush rubbed over them, to preserve them tiil you 
have an opportunity to clean them properly. Plated buckles may be 
rubbed with leather and whiting; but be careful not to smear and 
whiten the leather. I am thus particular, because, without these pre- 
cautions, a person may give himself much unnecessary trouble. 

Girths, when much dirtied by road dirt, and saddle cloths, with 
sweat, &c. must be washed clean with soap and water. If they are 
white, to keep them to a good color it is customary to use pipe clay. 
Nothing looks neater than white; and, by washing as above, they 
look decent to the last. But if you use pipe clay, when dry, be 
mindful to brush all the dust out with a clean brush for that purpose, 
that they may not whiten any thing that touches them, or create a 


. dust, which otherwise they would do. When all is cleaned, buckle 


the girths properly round the saddle, to keep the flaps down, and 
put them in their proper appointed places, free from dust, &c. 

The morning’s business of the stable (excepting exercise) is thus 
completed: the remainder may be left till noon. 

Before I proceed further, J shall here show the reasons for this 
manner of feeding the hackney; for I would not have it understood 
that this is the manner to feed for extraordinary cases, hunters, &c. 
A hackney should be always ready to perform ordinary work with 
ease to himself and comfort to his rider: riding him for an airing 
five or six miles, I account moderate exercise; but to go thirty or 
forty miles an end, without drawing bit, at the rate from eight to ten 
miles an hour, (which I think any good hackney in condition ought 
to perform with ease,) is what may be termed ordinary work. ‘To 
gallop twenty miles, or trot sixteen in one hour, | call extraordinary 
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work; and a regular mode of training should, therefore, be adopted. 
But for the hackney, it is to be observed, I have recommended him 
to be fed in the morning sparingly of hay, being only one-fourth of 
his daily allowance, because it takes up much room, and requires 
more water to digest it; and I allow half his daily allowance of oats, 
because they take up the least room and are the most heartening 
food. Should, therefore, the horse be wanted on a sudden, he has a 
foundation to support him for a long journey; and of that quality as 
will not encumber and distress his wind, if you go no faster than a 
traveling pace, riding moderately at first, till the horse has emptied 
himself a little, and after at such pace as the horse is able to maintain 
with perfect ease to himself; which I account to be at two-thirds or 
three-fourths of his speed: that is, if a horse at his best speed can 
only trot twelve miles within the hour, eight or nine miles are as 
much as he can do comfortably to himself, for the continuance of 
three or four hours, and so on in proportion for faster or slower 
horses. I do not say but a horse may do more; but then it becomes 
labor to both horse and rider. There are horses that will maintain 
this pace for ten or twelve hours together: witness Crocket’s mare, 
that trotted one hundred miles in twelve hours on Sunbury common, 
about thirty or forty years back; and no doubt there are many others 
would do the same—Tom Thumb, for instance. 

But to return. At noon give him the like quantity of hay as in the 
morning, and his feed of corn. Set the stable fair; that is, put his 
litter to rights, and take away his dung. This is all that is necessary 
till watering time, which is about four o’clock; at which period you 
strip the horse, and brush him over, 

I have had lads that could hardly be persuaded of the necessity of 
this, alleging that they had cleaned them perfectly well in the morn- 
ing, that the horse had not been out of the stable, and that the cloth- 
ing prevented dust from settling on them: therefore, they could not 
conceive the necessity of it; and many others may be of the same 
opinion. To satisfy them, I was obliged to explain that the dust they 
brush out of the coat is not the dust of the stable, but arises out of 
the skin, from the imperceptible perspiration which is continually 
issuing through the pores. Besides, stripping the cloths off, and 
brushing him over, greatly refreshes the horse, and puts the blood in 
a more free circulation. 

Currying and wisping may be here dispensed with, unless the horse 
is newly taken up from grass, or the like; and that his coat is uncom- 
monly thick and foul: in which case a moderate use of the currycomb 
may be applied, so that you do not occasion the coat to stare. But, 
in general, the brushing and wiping are sufficient; finishing in like 
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manner as was directed in the morning, with rubbing the legs, which 
must never be omitted, combing the mane, tail, &c. and then water- 
ing. If there is not a probability of the horse going out, let him have 
a greater quantity of water than in the morning; and if he is not a 
greedy horse for water, he will not drink more than will do him 
good: But, if you perceive his belly gets too large, you must allow- 
ance him. Setting the stable fair, you have done till the final doing 
up for the night. 

At about eight o’clock, go to the stable and finish for the night. 
You must now give him his remaining allowance of hay, being 
double what you gave him in the morning, and his remaining feed 
of corn. You give hay more abundantly at night, because it will be 
in so forward a state of digestion in the morning as not to occupy so 
much room in the stomach, which, when working, would obstruct the 
lungs and distress the wind. The explaining, therefore, the meaning 
or intention of your feeding, will be a guide how you should vary it 
upon particular occasions; so as to have the horse in good heart and 
spirits, but empty when wanted for expeditious purposes. 

The last thing is making up the beds and setting all fair. In making 
up the beds, you contrive to lay all the worst of the litter in the mid- 
dle or bottom, where the horse is most likely to wet and spoil it; and 
pulling down the litter you put up in the morning, reserve the cleanest 
and driest part to top the bed with, making the bed up high on each 
side, and fullest towards the hind quarters, that it may be soft and 
pleasant to the horse whichever side he lies on, as they will some- 
times lie on one, and then on the other: throwing out all dung, and 
sweeping clean out, see that all the stall collars are secure, loose 


clothes taken off, and every thing fair, which finishes the routine of 
the stable. 
(To be continued.) 





THE ENGLISH TURF. 


On this subject a very entertaining article was lately published in 
the British Quarterly, from which copious extracts have appeared in 
American papers. Instead of copying the article entire, we prefer to 
break it up into fragments, according to the various subjects embraced 
in it. In giving these extracts, it is but fair towards an old periodical, 
to which the sporting world is much indebted, to state that the long 
essay in the review has been compiled, and exceedingly well made 
up, chiefly from the volumes of the old English Sporting Magazine, 
probably by Mr. Apsley—the most popular writer for that Magazine, 
and author of the celebrated papers on the condition of hunters, and 
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other papers, written with great felicity of style and force of attraction 
for the genuine lover of field sports. 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH SPORTSMEN ON THE TurF.—Among the 
most conspicuous characters on the English turf, it is hard to say 
who stands foremost: but we suppose we must give the pas to the 
duke of Cumberland, uncle of his present majesty, as the breeder, 
and to Mr. O’Kelly as the possessor of Eclipse, and other horses, 
whose character and fame have never been surpassed. His royal 
highness first revived the spirit of racing, which had languished since 
the time of Charles I., and was the founder of the Ascot meeting, 
now second only te Newmarket. In point of judgment in racing, 
O’Kelly was undoubtedly the first man of his day; although, were he 
to appear at the present time, he would have a good deal to learn. 
As a breeder he was, however, unequalled. It is said that he cleared 
£10,000 by the sale of the produce of one mare, the dam of Soldier. 
As a breeder, coeval with the duke and O’Kelly, the late Earl Gros- 
venor stands conspicuous. His lordship’s stud, for many years, was 
unrivalled in Europe; but such are the expenses of a large breeding 
establishment, that although he was known to have won two hundred 
thousand pounds on the race course, the balance was said to be 
against him at last. The late duke of Bedford was likewise a patron 
of the turf before he took to farming; and Charles Fox was deep in 
the mysteries of the turf, but the distemper in his stables ruined his 
stud. The late Sir Charles Bunbury’s ardor for the turf was con- 
spicuous to his last hour. He was the only man who ever won the 
Derby and Oaks with the same horse; and he was the breeder of 
Smolensko, and some of the first racers of his time. He was also 
instrumental in doing away with the four mile races at Newmarket, 
and substituting shorter ones. Some attributed this to humanity; 
but others, more correctly, we believe, were of opinion that short 
races better suited his favorite blood, the Whiskeys and Sorcerers, 
being more celebrated for speed than stoutness. The name and 
exploits of the late duke of Queensberry (old Q) will never be for- 
gotten: for, whether we consider his judgment, his ingenuity, his in- 
vention, or his success, he was one of the most distinguished charac- 
ters on the English turf. His carriage match, nineteen miles in one 
hour with the same horses, and these four of the highest bred ones 
of the day, was undoubtedly a great undertaking, and has, we believe, 
never been exceeded. His bet of conveying a letter fifty miles within 
the hour was a trait of genius in its line. Being inclosed ina cricket- 
ball, and handed from one to the other of twenty-four expert cricket- 
ers, the letter was delivered safe within the time. The duke’s stud 
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was not numerous, but he prided himself upon its excellence. His 
rider was the famous Dick Goodison, father of the present jockey, 
on whose judgment he had much reliance. But, in the language of 
the turf, his grace was “wide awake,”’ and at times would rely on no 
one. Having on one occasion reason to know (indeed the jockey 
had honestly informed him of it) that a sum of money was offered 
him to lose: “Take it,? said the duke, “I’ll bear you harmless.’ 
When the horse came to the post, his grace cooly observed, “This 
is a nice horse to ride: I think I'll ride him myself,’ when, throwing 
open his great coat, he was found to be in racing attire, and mount- 
ing, won without a struggle. Mr. Christopher Wilson, now the father 
of the turf, is the only man who claims the honor of winning the 
Derby and St. Leger in the same year, with the same horse, Cham- 
pion; who, like the celebrated Hambletonian, had a hip down. The 
star of the race course of modern times was, however, Col. Mellish; 
certainly the cleverest man of his day in the science and practice of 
the turf. He beat Lord Frederick Bentick in a foot race over New- 
market Heath. He was a clever painter and a fine horseman—a 
scientific farmer and an exquisite coachman. The like of his style 
of coming on the race course at Newmarket was never witnessed 
there before nor since. He drove his barouche himself, drawn by 
four white horses, with two outriders to match, in harness bridles. 
In his rear was a saddle horse groom, leading a thoroughbred hack; 
and at the rubbing post was another groom, all in crimson liveries, 
waiting with another hack. We remember him with thirty-eight 
horses in training: seventeen coach horses, twelve hunters in Leices- 
tershire, four chargers at Brighton, and not a few hacks. By his 
racing speculations he was a gainer, his judgment pulling him through: 
but when he began to play for £40,000 at a sitting,—and he once 
staked that sum at a throw,—we were not surprised that the domain 
of Blythe passed into other hands. ‘The success of the Grafton stud 
may be traced to one mare, Promise, the dam of eleven first rate 
horses, whose name all began with the letter P—the first letter of 
the mare’s name; and she is said to have realised the Grafton family 
above £100,000. The present duke of Grafton has been a great 
winner, having inherited with his domains the virtues of old Prunella. 
His grace has won the Derby four times and the Oaks eight, and 
most of the good things at Newmarket for a few years in succession. 
He has, therefore, no reason to complain. Indeed, if we mistake not, 
his grace pocketed the sum of £13,000 in 1825, from public stakes 
alone. He, however, always deserves success; for, unlike too many 
owners of horses, he always runs to win. Some apprehensions were 
entertained for Sir Mark Wood when he entered the ring, with youth 
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on his brow and Gatton just in time in his pocket; and it was feared 
all might find its way into schedule A. But Sir Mark has made a 
good fight .He has given good prices for good horses, which, with 
good training and good riding, have pulled him through. His last 
week of last meeting at Newmarket was a pretty finish. He won six 
times and received forfeit once, and on one match netted three thou- 
sand pounds. He is now in possession of the two great Newmarket 
challenge prizes, the cup and the whip, by the aid of this good mare; 
and if she continues to run in her old form, she will be pretty certain 
to obtain for him the grand prize,—the foot of Eclipse,—presented 
to the Jockey Club by his majesty. Of the public racing men at 
Newmarket, Messrs. Crockford, Gully, Ridsdale, Sadler, the Chifneys, 
&c., we need not say much—their deeds being almost daily before 
us: but, looking at the extraordinary result of their deeds, who will 
not admit that racing is the best trade going? Talk of studs, win- 
nings and racing establishments, our Graftons, Richmonds, Portlands 
and Clevelands, are but the beings of a summer’s day, when com- 
pared with these illustrious personages and their doings on the turf. 
Here is a small retail tradesman, dealing in a very perishable com- 
modity, becomes our modern Croesus in a few years, and proprietor 
of several of the finest horses in England. Behold the champion of 
the boxing ring and of the turf, the proprietor of a noble domain, 
and an honorable member of the reformed parliament in the person 
of a Bristol butcher: a great proprietor of coal mines, the owner of 
the best stud in England,—one who gives three thousand guineas for 
a horse,—is to be found in the form of a Yorkshire footman. Then 
we have an Oxford livery stable keeper with a dozen racehorses in 
his stalls, such as few have a chance to contend with; and the two 
Chifneys, who, by their own account, were stable boys to Earl Gros- 
venor, at eight guineas a year, now the owners of nearly the best 
horses and best houses in their native town. ‘The son of the ostler 
at the Black Swan at York is, by the means of the same trade, now 
betting his thousands on the heath, with a neckerchief secured by a 
diamond pin; and, to crown all, ‘Squire Beardsworth of Birmingham 
has seventeen racehorses, and crimson liveries, in the same dirty 
town in which he once drove a hackney coach. 


A GOOD-UN-TO-GO. 
Mr. Epiror: Warsaw, Va. Aug 6, 1833. 
On Thursday, the first day of August, G. S. Esq. Clerk of Rich- 
mond county, and W. B. S. a lawyer, weighing together not less than 
three hundred pounds, left Warsaw at sunrise in a gig drawn by said 
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clerk’s horse Jack, dined at King George Court-house, and went on 
to a Mr. D’s, seven miles further, the near way; but said gentlemen 
preferred a longer and better route. Not satisfied with driving 
Jack from fifty-two to fifly-five miles only, after a while they started 
back by King George Court-house, and the same evening came within 
fifteen miles of home; having made a journey of from ninety to 
ninety-five miles. Friday morning, the lawyer made affidavit, “Jack 
was quite fresh,” and the two aforesaid gentlemen surprised their 
friends by re-appearing at Warsaw, before eleven o’clock. Poor 
Jack was not permitted to rest over an hour or so. The clerk is a 
fisherman too—tide and wind suited—so the gig and Jack had to go 
to the river, and it is doubtful if he was tied on the shore to a stake 
all night, or rode by a black Christian to the camp meeting, eighteen 
miles off; so be it, on Saturday morning, the said clerk was seen 
driving merrily home, with a fine sturgeon swinging at the axletree. 
Jack is a brown grey, fifteen hands high, not under twelve years of 
age, slab sided, high hipped, but with a rat tail, fine coat, and clean, 
bony legs. If sometimes overworked, he is very rarely overfed. 
Here, where he is known, he would sell under the hammer for thirty- 
five or forty dollars, but no where else could a purchaser be found at 
any price. He is said to be gotten by a horse left by the English in 
Alexandria, when the worthy Mayor, &c. of that peaceable town paid 
their respects to Capt. Gordon of the Sea Horse. A SUBSCRIBER. 





SOME NOTICE OF AUTOCRAT. 


Extract to the Editor from a Connoisseur—dated Aug. 1, 1833. 

“I saw him [Autocrat] as I passed through New York: superadded 
to his almost matchless pedigree and performances, I consider him 
to be a horse of those intrinsic qualifications that will render 
him a most desirable cross for our Sir Archy, and other Diomed 
stock. Being in low flesh, his points show to striking advantage, 
and indicate all the strength, speed and bottom, that gave him such 
celebrity. He is strong in the back and loin, and couples well. His 
shoulder is also particularly fine; and so deep to the point of the 
breast, which is broad and strong, that his legs, which are very fine, 
appear by no means long, though he is stated to be sixteen hands 
and a half high; which [ should not have supposed. Such is his 
symmetry that he appears not to be a large horse; while he is so 
active and playful that none other could move more lightly. His 
hoofs are peculiarly small and good: his head and ears are excellent, 
clearly indicating his Arabian blood. 1 suppose Mr. Henry A. Tayloe 


has taken him to Virginia before this, where, there can scarce be a 
doubt, he will be highly appreciated.” 
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DUTY OF JUDGES, WEIGHING JOCKEYS, &c. 
Mr. Epiror: 

It is my decided opinion, that the weighing judge is not more 
responsible for the weight before starting, than he is for the honesty 
of the groom, rider, or others immediately concerned for the horse. 
It is the duty of every groom, trainer or owner, to carefully adjust 
and know his weight before that his horse comes to the post; and 
this not only for his own convenience, but to avoid delay and dispute. 

The reason why the weighing judge should attend to weighing 
before starting is: that, as there may be some variation in scales, and 
as the race must be governed by the race scales, this variation, if any, 
may be timely corrected by the groom, &c. It is the duty of the 
groom or trainer to attend this weighing, and to be satisfied that he 
is safe. 

The weighing judge will discharge the duty which he has under- 
taken by giving all the information in his power when a rider is 
weighing for a race; and he will give the groom or trainer an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy himself of the correctness of his weight: but most 
certainly the judge is not responsible if (what is sometimes done 
through neglect or design) the saddle or dead weight is altered after 
weighing and before starting. A sound rule of all racing establish- 
ments to prevent fraud, (notwithstanding they were weighed at the 
scales before starting,) proves the correctness of my opinion. No 
rider is permitted to dismount after a heat, except by express direc- 
tion of the judges, and in their presence; although it is frequently 
known that some of them started with overweight: but it is not what 
the horses started with, but what have they brought in. And at this 
moment of deep interest it becomes the duty of the judges to exer- 
cise a close and prying attention, that no sleight of hand with saddles 
or dead weight is practised. The crowd around the horses, when 
at the scales after a heat, should be dispersed; not only to give free 
air to the horses and the exhausted riders, but that both should be 
open to the observation of the judges. If a rider is found deficient 
in weight, neither he, or any person for him, should be permitted to 
go out for some part of his furniture, said to be forgotten. I do know 
that this excuse has been attended with fraud. 

I propose some amendment to our racing rules: that, instead of 
scales, with the confusion of weights,—often mistaken, and always 
troublesome,—I recommend the use of the patent balance. The 
weighing room should be larger than it generally is; and, as only 
one can weigh at a time, only one rider, with his groom or owner, 
should enter at a time: but there should be a barrier, into which all 
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the riders may be admitted, free from the pressure of the crowd.— 
Each day a list of the horses, their weights and colors, wrote in 
large characters, should be set up in the weighing room. No allow- 
ance should be made for waste, shoes, or bridle, &c. &c.: if a horse 
is to carry one hundred pounds, he should bring in one hundred 
pounds. To insure fair starts, a person, for the express purpose 
distinct from the judges, should be appointed; and so placed, in his 
own exclusive stand, as to be completely separated from judges and 
timers. 

It appears, from some late races, that the law of the track is not 
well understood; and, if reports may be relied upon, it certainly is 
not strictly enforced upon riders by judges. The home run is a try- 
ing and deeply interesting part of arace. If a horse is clear of his 
adversary, he has a right to choose his track; but, having done this, 
his right of choice ends, and in the run home, he has not any right to 
cross to right or left, making another selection: he must abide by the 
track he had chosen. But if he does recross, although his antagonist 
may be five lengths behind him, he has infringed the law; and, if the 
judges, with honest fidelity, discharge the trust reposed in them, they 
will adjudge such horse distanced. 

There should be ¢wo, and only two judges in the distance chair: 
one of them to watch the falling of the flag at the coming in, and 
to give the word “drop;” the other to hold and drop the flag at the 
word. The decision of these two is, and must be absolute, without 
appeal; for it is nonsense to appoint distance judges, if the judges in 
the stand take upon themselves to determine the distance. The 
judges in the stand have enough to employ them in placing the 
horses, observing the riders alight, receiving the report of the dis- 
tance judges and timers, and attending to, and acting upon charges 
of foul riding. They eannot be judges of the distance. 





VETERINARY. 





St. Joun’s Wort. 


[To prevent its ill effects on the white feet and white faces of horses, it 
is only necessary, occasionally, to oi/ the parts liable to ulceration with fish 
oil; such as tanners use.] 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia United States Gazette, who writes 
from Bridgeton, N. J. under date of the 3d inst. says: 

“I left Camden a few days since, where I had had my horse at livery, 
and had proceeded so far as the first watering place, when I made a dis- 
covery that startled me: my horse,—a favorite, noble fellow,—presented 
an appearance about the head that strongly reminded me of the bloody 
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knobs of the pugilists who beat each other’s heads into a jelly as a matter 
of science. His face was apparently bruised shockingly, the skin all off, 
and as red as a boiled lobster. My excessive agitation and alarm was 
somewhat moderated when able to understand the matter. It appears he 
must have been eating new hay, in which was mixed some leaves of that 
vile plant known as St. John’s wort; and wherever that comes in contact 
with the white hair and skin of a horse it operates as a poison, making it 
as raw as would aqua fortis; while that portion of the hair and skin which 
partakes of any other color than white is entirely exempt. 

“Of this strange fact I had often heard, but never before saw it mani- 
fested. It was an offensive sight, to the merciful master of the noble 
animal, to see him throwing his head up, with his honest face like a raw 
beef steak, broiling over hot Jersey sand, and beneath a scorching sun: it 
was too much. It would be some consolation to witness a change of color; 
and this was immediately effected by a thorough basting with sturgeon 
oil and gunpowder, said to be a sovereign remedy: a fact I mention for the 
information of those who may happen to have their horse stripped of that 
necessary article—a hide.” 





To prEvVENT Horses RupsBine THE Harr orF THE TAIL. 


Mr. Epiror: Montgomery, Alab. May 5, 1833. 

On opening the second volume, No. 5, of the Turf Register, I perceived 
Mr. L. B’s note, soliciting a remedy to prevent colts and horses from rub- 
bing their tails and manes. I think I can oblige the gentleman, if it never 
has been done. 

A neighbor of mine had a mare that was very much subject to rubbing 
her tail: in fact she kept the hair always rubbed off of nearly half the 
length of her tail. He was told by some person to grease her rectum with 
hogslard or bacon. He did so, and it had the desired effect; and from 
repeating it, the hair grew out: before, she kept it always rubbed off. I 
have tried it myself, and found it a preventive. It is from an itching of 
the fundament, I believe. Yours, &c. J. W.M. 

P.S. I do not recollect ever to have seen horses rub their manes to 
injure them. 


GinGER FoR HeEaves 1n HorskEs. 


A correspondent of the New York Farmer says, that his horse, who is 
now in his twentieth year, has been cured of the disease called heaves by 
the use of ground ginger—a remedy recommended to him for the purpose. 
A table spoonful was given to him daily for several weeks, mixed in his 
mess of Indian meal and cut straw. The horse has been troubled with 
wheezing and a hard cough for a year or two, and had lost flesh so much 
that he seemed to have nearly finished his term of service. Since the use 
of the powdered ginger he has become quite fat, and appears to be some 
years younger and in good spirits. 
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FOXHUNTING.—No. II. 


Sir,—I proceed to the fulfilment of the promise made in my last. 
It is believed that in seeking to get more speed in our hounds, we 
have sacrificed the more essential quality of a good nose; which, 
according to the author from whom my extracts will be made, de- 
pends in a great measure on the size of the head. Now, without 
adverting to that, many, for sake of beauty, breed from dogs of fine 
small head and sharp chopping note. Mr. Johnson, author of the 
Shooter’s Companion and of the Sporting Cyclopedia, has well said 
on this point: . 

“It is very well known that the sense of smell varies very much 
in dogs; or, to speak as a sportsman, some of them possess better 
noses than others. In dogs with broad heads, the os xthmoides, or 
sive bone, is much larger than in narrow headed dogs: the laminz 
cribrose, or the sive itself, is therefore more capacious, and contains 
more openings; so that the olfactory nerves, which pass through it, 
are more numerous, and are divided more minutely; and thus that 
exquisite acuteness of smell is produced which is found to obtain in 
the old English bloodhound, and all dogs with broad heads. This 
excellence or superiority of the olfactory organs, is further assisted 
by the largeness and flexibility of the lips and skin about the nose, 
which thus admit of a much greater extension of the olfactory nerves, 
and render them susceptible of external impressions. The olfactory 
nerves resemble a bunch of small white cords; one end of which is 
connected with the brain, while the other, descending the head, 
spreads into numerous ramifications, reaching to the edges of the 
lips, as well as to the extremity of the nose. 

“ITence the inferiority of the greyhound’s sense of smell will be 
easily perceived: his head is narrow, while his lips are thin and 
compressed; and in consequence of this inflexibility, and the con- 
tracted structure of the head, that breadth and extension of nerve are 
inadmissible; and, to make up, as it might seem, for this defect, 
nature has endued him with a celerity which is not to be met with 
in any other species of the dog. 
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“¢All dogs, therefore, with broad heads must possess superior organs 
of smell: but it does not appear that a narrow or sharp nose presents 
any obstacle, as the main bulk of the olfactory nerves is situated in 
the head. But I think it is abundantly evident that a very long nose 
(like the greyhound) must always be detrimental; since the impres- 
sion of scent, externally caught, must have farther to travel to the 
brain. The wolf and the fox appear to have skarp noses, but their 
heads are remarkably broad and capacious;’ and even their noses 
will be found, upon a close inspection, to be extremely flexible: or, 
in other words, they have a considerable portion of very flexible upper 
lip, which is no doubt well calculated to receive the external impres- 
sion of scent; and their olfactory organs are unquestionably exquisite. 
Experience in fact fully verifies these conjectures: the dogs most 
remarkable for exquisite sense of smell are equally distinguished for 
broad heads; and the gradations are easily to be traced. The talbot, 
the original of all our modern hounds, exhibits the outward charac- 
teristics of superior olfactory nerves in a very obvious and striking 
manner: by crossing the talbot with something of the greyhound 
breed, the staghound was produced. The speed of the talbot was 
thus increased; but as the head became more compressed, the sense 
of smell suffered accordingly. The foxhound is a still further remove, 
and his olfactory organs are inferior to those of the staghound: and 
the reason in fact why well bred staghounds distinguish the blown or 
hunted deer from the herd, is entirely owing to their proximity to the 
talbot; while the foxhound, by being further removed, is unable to 
distinguish the hunted or blown fox, when another fox happens to 
come in the way during the chase. 

“<T have frequently thought,’ continues the author of the Shooter’s 
Companion, ‘that the size of the ears is in some degree a criterion of 
the sense of smell. The talbot has amazing large ears; the stag- 
hound’s are smaller; the foxhound’s the smallest of the three.’ It 
is surprising to see how truly the ears of a hound mark his degree, as 
it were, or the distance he is removed from the original talbot. The 
very first cross from this dog elevates the ears, in some degree, at the 
roots; and they are altogether smaller: they thus continue progres- 
sively, according as the animal becomes removed from the original 
stock. 

“Also the voice, as far as relates to hounds, (pointers and setters 
inclusively, as they are evidently of the hound tribe,) is another 
remarkable characteristic. ‘The talbot has the deepest and most pow- 
erful voice of any dog: the progressions are obvious. 

“The pointer is remarkable for a broad, capacious head, as well as 
for large pendant ears; and those setters distinguished for the good- 
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ness of their olfactory powers, will be found to possess a very con- 
siderable expansion of the head, though their noses may taper more 
than the nose of the pointer. Thus, at first glance, a bull dog will 
be supposed to excel in this respect: but, on examination, it will be 
found that his head is rather chubby than broad; while the skin about 
the mouth is comparatively inflexible and compressed: his under jaw 
projected, and his nostrils thrown so far back as to prevent that im- 
mediate contact with external objects, which is seen to obtain in the 
dogs before mentioned. Yet, notwithstanding all these objections, 
the bull dog’s sense of smell is of a superior order, which arises no 
doubt from the capaciousness of his head. 

“The sense of smell, like most other faculties, is improved by 
practice. Dogs which are kept in towns, and but little exercised, 
will always be found inferior to such as are quartered in the country.” 

Further on, the same writer observes: 

“Perhaps the greatest excellence of a pack of foxhounds is the head 
they carry; and that pack may be said to go the fastest that can run 
ten miles in the shortest period, notwithstanding the hounds sepa- 
rately may not run so fast as many others. A pack of hounds, con- 
sidered in a collective body, go fast in proportion to the excellence 
of their noses and the head they carry: hence a perfect foxhound 
should be equally remarkable for speed, for exquisite sense of smell, 
and also for the most persevering spirit and capability of endurance. 
Tounite such qualifications there are certain indispensable requisites; 
such as a body and legs formed for strength and motion; a capacious 
head, &c. 

“The following extract of a letter of Will Deane, Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
huntsman, is strikingly illustrative of the remarks just made on the 
subject of the hound’s head:—Amongst other observations, Deane 
remarked, that ‘he could not guess at Lord Foley’s dislike of Glider, 
(Glider was one of a draft of young hounds,) then sent, which was of 
the best blood in the country, being got by Mr. Meynell’s Glider, out 
of Lord Fitzwilliam’s Blossom, and was moreover the most promising 
young hound he had ever entered, unless his lordship took a distaste 
to the largeness“of his head: but he begged leave to assert, that 
although it might appear a little out of size, there was a world of 
mischief to the foxes contained in it.’ The event justified Deane’s 
prediction in the utmost latitude: for Glider was a most capital dog, 
and long a favorite stallion hound, notwithstanding the magnitude of 
his head; which, by the by, was the very fountain whence his superior 
excellence sprung.”’ 

For obvious reasons, dogs should be much accustomed to hearing 


their names—until, in or out of the field, they become familiar, each 
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with his own name. This is done with most effect when feeding 
them. It is quite practicable to teach every dog in the pack to wait 
for his portion of food until called by name. Thus the owner ac- 
quires a more complete command, and can more readily correct any 
disorder or bad conduct, or mistake, in the field, when hunting, or 
after the game is afoot. 

On THE SuBsect or BrReepING.—It is obviously impossible to at- 
tain that degree of excellence which every true sportsman will desire 
to see his dogs display in the field, unless strict attention be paid to 
the qualities of the stallion hound and bitch from which we rear our 
pack. What are the qualities that make a dog valuable? The first 
perhaps, we should say, is a good, or cold nose—an exquisite sense 
of smell, that will enable your dog to hit off a loss when every other 
in the pack has in vain tried to make it out. Suppose the fox to have 
made a short double, walked a fence, or run the road; and the pack, 
after repeated efforts, is coming to a stand still, and the huntsmen are 
beginning to lose all hope; when presently your favorite little bitch 
gives tongue, and all cry, “Hark to Lightfoot—hark to Lightfoot, 
my good dogs! there he goes.’? All join in the heavenly chorus; 
and the prey that you thought had escaped you, is soon overtaken 
and run into! May not the owner of such a dog feel as proud as did 
Buonaparte of Ney or Kleber? Another quality is endurance,—a 
“never give it up’’ temper, as you must have noticed in some,—with 
plenty of foot and a good tongue. Thus to the requisites of the 
racehorse,—speed and bottom,—in your hound you must superadd a 
keen nose and a musical tongue. All these qualities are indispen- 
sable to such hounds as a sportsman can boast of; and how are they 
to be had? Is it by picking up, here and there, any dogs you can 
get?—is it by allowing indiscriminate sexual intercourse? or is it,p— 
as we gain excellence in the horse and the sheep, and other domestic 
animals, as well as birds,—by looking most carefully for breeders that 
possess, in the highest degree, the qualities we want? And what 
gentleman, who has a true relish for the chase, would spare trouble 
or expense to get into the best blocd? Is there a dog at the distance 
of one hundred miles, known to possess very superior qualities;—a 
crack dog in his county; send your favorite bitch to get his stock. 
You can no more expect good hounds without great pains in breed- 
ing for what you want, than you could expect to have a racehorse by 
putting even Black Maria to “the African Lion,” that is nineteen 
hands high and weighs 2500 lbs. Dogs transmit their qualities as 
certainly, and perhaps more exactly, than any other animal. For my 
part, I cannot well imagine any source of amusement and of enter- 
taining observation, for gentlemen residing on their estates, so fruitful 
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as a constant attention to the improvement of all his domestic ani- 
mals, by breeding with critical reference to the qualities of the indi- 
viduals employed for propagation. And I venture to say, that, with 
respect to dogs,—whether hounds, terriers, pointers, bull dogs, water 
dogs, or what not,—it would be difficult to say to what a high degree 
of perfection they might be brought by a series of judicious experi- 
ments: and is it not the dictate of allowable, and even praiseworthy 
ambition, that every gentleman,—be he a lover of the gun or the 
chase,—should say to himself: J will not be beaten in the qualities 
of my pointer or my hound? 

On this head our author says: 

“In the matter of breeding a considerable portion of judgment is 
requisite; and the sportsman will find much for reflection in the pro- 
pagation of hounds. There are, however, fixed principles, from 
which no deviation is allowable. The first consideration is the size, 
shape, constitution, disposition, and qualities of the dog from which 
to breed; and on no account should a dog be made use of for this 
purpose that is a skirter, that has not a fine nose, or that is not stout 
and capable of endurance. This subject is very well elucidated by 
Somervile: 


‘**«Observe with care his shape, sort, color, size. 
Nor will sagacious huntsmen less regard 

His inward habits: the vain babbler shun, 

Ever loquacious, ever in the wrong, 

His foolish offspring shall offend thine ears 
With false alarms, and loud impertinence. 

Nor less the shifting cur avoid, that breaks 
fllusive from the pack: to the next hedge 
Devious he strays; there every meuse he tries: 
If haply then he cross the streaming scent, 
Away he flies vain-glorious; and exults 

As of the pack supreme, and in his speed 

And strength unrivalled. Lo! cast far behind 
His vext associates pant, and lab’ring strain 

To climb the steep ascent. Soon as they reach 
Th’ insulting boaster, his false courage fails: 
Behind he lags, doomed to the fatal noose— 
His master’s hate, and scorn of all the field. 
What can from such be hop’d but a base breed 
Of coward curs, a frantic, vagrant race?’ 


“Jt is the judicious cross that makes the complete pack. The 
faults and imperfections of one breed may be remedied in another; 
and if this be properly attended to, the breeding of hounds may im- 
prove till improvement can go no further. An old dog should never 
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be put to an old bitch. The individuals from which the sportsman 
breeds should be healthy of course, or a healthy offspring is scarcely 
to be expected. Should a favorite dog skirt a little, he should be 
put to a thorough line hunting bitch; and such a cross is very likely 
to succeed. The only objection there can be to breeding from such 
a hound is, that as skirting is what most foxhounds acquire from 
practice, there is some danger of its thus becoming natural to them. 
A famous sportsman asserted that he frequently bred from brothers 
and sisters. This, however, we feel no hesitation in condemning in 
the most unqualified manner; as, from experience, many times repeat- 
ed, we well know that such a plan will not answer: the progeny not 
only are weaker and more puny, but positively Jose their faculties. 

“The bitches should be cautiously watched, and separated as soon 
as they manifest the least symptoms of becoming proud; for, though 
in general the bitch will not admit the dog for several days, or per- 
haps a week, after she has exhibited the first signs of desire, yet it is 
advisable not to trust where there is even a remote probability of 
doing wrong. Moreover, the advances bitches make frequently por- 
tend mischief as well as love; and if not prevented in time, will not 
fail to set the whole kennel together by the ears, and may occasion 
the death of some of the most valuable of its inhabitants: care only 
can prevent it. 


“**Mark well the wanton females of thy pack, 

That curl their taper tails, and frisking court 

Their pyebald mates enamor’d: their red eyes 

Flash fires impure; nor rest, nor food they take, 

Goaded by furious love. In sep’rate cells 

Confine them now, lest bloody civil wars 

Annoy thy peaceful state. , SoMERVILE. 





‘Puppies should, if possible, be bred early in the year. Late pup- 
pies seldom come to much: these, at all events, should be put to the 
best walks and well nursed. When the bitches begin to get big, 
they should hunt no more: it would prove fatal to the whelps, if not 
to the bitch herself; nor is it safe for a bitch in an advanced state of 
gestation to remain in the kennel. Bitches will sometimes have an 
extraordinary number of whelps at a litter: in which case, if they are 
great favorites, some of them should be put to another bitch; or, if 
this be not practicable, the sportsman must exercise his own judg- 
ment in regard to those which he keeps and those which he destroys. 
The bitches should be well fed while they have whelps upon them, 
and the whelps should remain with the bitch till they are able to take 
care of themselves. They will soon learn to lap milk, which will 
relieve the mother. The bitches, when their whelps are taken from 
them, should be physicked. ‘The distemper frequently makes dreadful 
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havoe with the whelps at their walks, which might be, in a great 
degree, prevented by proper management. 

“Beckford very judiciously observes: ‘I have often heard, as an 
excuse for hounds not hunting a cold scent, that they were too high 
bred. I confess I know not what that means: but this I know, that 
hounds are frequently too ill-bred to be of any service. It is judg- 
ment in the breeder, and patience afterwards in the huntsman, that 
makes them hunt.’ ” 





AN OLD SPORTSMAN: 
OUTMANG@UVRED BY HIS PUPIL. 
Mr. Epitor: Fort Jesup, La. Aug. 3, 1833. 

As my apology for the remarks which I herein send you, allow me 
to refer to No. 7, vol.iv. of your deservedly popular Magazine, in which 
A Subscriber, alluding to that work, regrets it is “so completely tram- 
pled over by such droves of horses, to the almost entire exclusion of 
the manly sports of the field.” Merely premising that I dearly love 
the chase, and shall be content if I can persuade one other of your 
readers to cherish a passion, the gratification of which has so often 
afforded me really unalloyed pleasure, or induce one “true knight of 
the quill” to espouse our cause, and gain for it at least an equal share 
of your pages. 

It was as nearly in the following words as I can now recollect, that 
a friend, whose unobtrusive disposition of character, will, | am con- 
vinced, never permit him to send you a relation of it himself, years 
ago related to-me the following anecdote. 

“My fondness for hunting received its earliest indulgence at the 
south, under one whose wealth enabled him to devote most of his life 
to its pursuit, and whom a friendship for my parents,—the growth of 
a long life of mutual kindnesses,—induced to patronize me in par- 
ticular. I wish I could give you a correct idea of the bluff, yet 
gentlemanly old Col. B ; but I candidly acknowledge my ina- 
bility to do so, except so far as a narration of the following incident 
may serve that purpose. 

“The colonel was by descent of the true sporting blood; always 
kept fine horses, and a large pack of the best long-eared deer dogs. 
1, who knew him well, never saw greater coolness and command of 
nerve, when in the field, in any one: indeed, it was his possessing 
this faculty in so eminent a degree that rendered him so excellent a 
hunter, and, under all circumstances, so sure a marksman. 

“Among his pack of hounds, which generally numbered from fifteen 
to twenty, he always made it a point to keep one of the mall fox- 
hound breed. This dog I never knew give tongue except when in 
full view of the game. 
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“Jt was in the autumn of 182- that the colonel, and a party of from 
eight to ten gentlemen, and myself, were grouped around the body of 
a noble buck, which had just fallen before the unerring aim of my old 
patron. We were on the top of a circular hill, over which, and within 
a few paces of our position, a well beaten carriage road passed. Cir- 
cling the foot of this hill, was a small run of water, there called ‘a 
branch’—both its banks heavily and thickly wooded. Within the 
bosom of this thicket the occasional deep-toned bay of some old 
hound proved that a part of the pack were busy there; while the faint 
and distant sound of a horn told that the larger portion had run off, 
followed by old N » the colonel’s driver, who was endeavoring 
to stop them. Most of our party were standing with the breach of 
their pieces rubbing on the ground: the colonel (a little apart) was 
busily reloading, and occasionally joining in the remarks made by 
those nearest him, concerning the various incidents of the morning’s 
sport. The colonel was slowly and accurately counting a number of 
buckshot, which lay in the palm of his open hand, when a quick, 
shrill, and eager bark, from the adjoining dell, was heard. My eye 
resting on the colonel at the moment, observed an instant and rapid 
acceleration in his motions; at the same time that his eye, quickly 
raised, seemed eagerly, though calmly, to read the thoughts of every 
individual of the group; and I became at once convinced that there 
was more than met the ear in that sound. Knowing well my man, 
I determined to adopt, as nearly as I could, his own tactics; and 
leisurely raising my piece, I permitted it to drop slowly into the 
hollow of my left arm: at the same time, my right hand resting on 
the cocks, mechanically drew them back. I dropped out of the 
circle and stood prepared. The last wad had been driven into the 
last barrel by the colonel, and he was returning his rod, when crash 
went the bushes, and out burst a fine large doe, followed closely by 
the now screaming foxhound, making directly for us and across the 
road; into which, a few long leaps having brought her, she turned, 
and redoubling her efforts, almost flew down the hill. Just then, 
availing myself of my previous observations, I took a hasty aim, and, 
in quick succession, fired both barrels. Scarcely had I time to ob- 
serve that my shots had taken effect, when, startled by a loud excla- 
mation, I turned, and beheld the group of gentlemen,—their guns 
undisturbed,—gazing in open and undisguised amazement down the 
road; all, except the colonel, who, disappointment pictured in every 
feature, was slowly taking his gun from his face, as the following 
words dropped reluctantly from him: ‘By G—d, T , I believe 
you know the tongue and habits of every dog in my pack; and some- 
times I think you can shoot.’ ”’ LocKsLeY. 
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HABITS AND NATURE OF WILD DEER. 


Mr. Eprror: Kaskaskia, Ill. Aug. 7, 1833. 

A contributor to your Magazine (who dates from Fort Towson, on 
Red river, January 14, 1833) relates a fact in regard to deer shooting, 
to which you have appended the following query: “Would deer, 
which had never before heard the sound of a gun, or seen a human 
being, either savage or civil, fly at the sight or approach of a man?” 
This is a difficult question to answer; and it does not, legitimately, 
grow out of the statement of your correspondent. 

Those who are acquainted with the nature of that animal,—“the 
antler’d monarch’’ of our woods,—know that it will start at the drop 
of a hickory nut, and at other times be unmoved at the fall of a tree. 
The rustling of leaves will rouse it from “its heathery couch,” whilst 
the sudden and noiseless appearance of a man will excite no alarm 
for the moment. It is believed they act not so much from sight or 
hearing, as from smell; for they will gaze at an armed man to lee- 
ward of them, for some seconds, whose approach they would instantly 
discover, if coming from the opposite direction. Their sense of smell- 
ing is very acute, whilst that of sight often deceives them. The 
hunters know this, and act accordingly, an instance of which I gave 
you some time since. 

But I do not pretend to know much about the nature or habits of 
this, or any other animal; and “took up my pen” merely to “state a 
case” similar to the one related by your Fort ‘Towson correspondent. 

My leather stocking friend, who practised so successfully upon the 
deer in the prairie, told me that he started out one morning, last win- 
ter, with his horse and gun, for a hunt. About three miles from 
home, in a prairie,—the snow a few inches deep,—he struck the 
track of seven deer, and immediately gave chase. Keeping their 
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trail over the prairie, and through the open woods, he often came in 
sight of them, but not near enough to shoot, until about sunset; when 
he came up with them near a spring branch, not more than three 
miles from where he started them, they having made a circuit of 
something like twenty miles. They stopped to drink, the branch 
being but partially frozen; when he carefully “lit” from his horse, 
behind a log, and “drew bead.”” The deer “drapp’d,” and floundered 
in the branch, mortally wounded. ‘The others raised their heads, run 
off a-piece, and returned to look at their companion; when, having 
reloaded, he “drapp’d’’ another; and so on, in succession, said he, 
“till I laid out the whole seven, as cold as a wagon tire.”’ 

This is a remarkable fact, inasmuch as the deer, if they had any 
sense at all, must have known that an enemy was in pursuit; and 
must have been the more convinced when they saw one of their 
number fall, and heard the erack of the gun. But they saw no one, 
nor did they smell their enemy; for, said he, ‘I lay close behind the 
log, and had the wind on ’em.” They were wearied by running; 
and their curiosity was more excited by the writhings of their com- 
rade, than their fears alarmed by the sharp crack of the rifle. 

This same hunter told me, that “once upon a time”’ he had killed 
a deer, and was returning to his camp with his tallow, hide and hams, 
when a prairie wolf that had followed him, jumped upon his load, 
and, while in the act of opening his ravenous jaws to bite him, as he 
supposed, he thrust the muzzle of his rifle into his mouth, and blew 
his head nearly off. These wolves, when hungry, will attack almost 
any thing. SIGMA. 


Georce IV., nis BrorHer WILLIAM on THE TuRF.—George IV. 
outstripped all his royal predecessors as a patron of the turf. His 
judgment in every thing relating to horses was excellent, and he was 
the breeder of several first rates; among them, Whisky, the sire of 
Eleanor, the only winner of the Derby and Oaks. Our present mo- 
narch, bred upon another element, has no taste for this sport; but 
continued it for a short time after his brother’s death, to run out his 
engagements. A royal stud, however, still exists at Hampton Court. 
Among them are several brood mares; and, if we may judge from the 
sale of the yearlings, eighteen bringing in near £4000, his majesty 
may find breeding not a losing game. Previous to the first appear- 
ance of the royal stud in the name of William IV., the trainer had an 
audience of his majesty, and humbly requested to be informed what 
horses it was the royal pleasure should be sent down. “Send the 
whole squad,” said the king: ‘*some of them, | suppose, will win.” 
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Tue Cenrrat Course since the last races, has been thoroughly im- 
proved, ‘The slight hill at the beginning of the second quarter has been cut 
down and transported to the lowest part of the course at the west end of it, 
and every sunken part of the course, where there was danger of its becoming 
deep in case of rain, has been thoroughly drained. ‘The run home has been 
covered with tan bark, and all will be in fine order for the meeting on the 
14th instant. 

Every thing promises well for great sport at the next meeting,—to com- 
mence probably on Monday, the 14th, by a great match race between the 
south and the north, for $10,000, as we cannot doubt that the latter will 
come to the post at the invitation given by the former. ‘The impression was, 
on the Union Course last spring, that the stables in that vicinity could match, 
perhaps it might be said, overmatch those of any other section of the country, 
and assuredly there is every thing in the blood and bone of their nags, and 
the spirit of their sportsmen, to warrant the prediction of all that gallantry 
and prowess can dare, or do,whendared. We regret that the acceptance of the 
challenge cannot be in time to be announced in this number of the Sporting 
Magazine. On the next day, ‘Tuesday the 15th, there is secured, beyond 
failure, a splendid race, to be run for $5,500; by eleven colts, get of the cele- 
brated stallions Archy, Tonson, Maryland Eclipse, Gohanna, Henry, Eclipse, 
and Medley! We may count on a protracted and doubtful contest. 

Second day, a double feast for the lovers of fine sport,—being, first, a race 
for elegant pieces of plate of the value of $500, and a sweeptake, now made 
up, for $1,200, three year olds—where the veterans, Johnson, Wynn, Gar- 
retson and Parker, with others who may yet subscribe, will contend for victory. 
In such a field who would not bet on these veterans, against even Blucher, 
Soult, Wellington and Skrynecky! On the third day comes the contest for 
the proprietor’s purse, $500,—always an interesting conflict; three miles 
being a favourite distance with many fine horses, that would find a stopping: 
place in the fourth. Then comes the day of days—the Jockey Club purse, the 
day that now adds thousands of dollars, besides the purse of $1000, to the value 
of the winner. Any horse taking that purse on the Central, running the second 
heat in eight minutes, is as good as $5,000 in the safety fund; and if a mare, 
she may be put at once to the enjoyments of love and leisure. Her colts will 
sell readily for $1,000 each when weaned. We cannot announce the post- 
stake, as we go to press before the time expires for entries; should it be made 
up, of which there is strong ground to hope, the day for it is not yet fixed. 

At all events there must be beautiful racing each day; and then there is the 
Italian Opera the same week, with a band of musicians from that country 
where, as Anastasius tells us, ‘‘trees are clipped into men, and men are clipped 
into singers.” Let then all who are coming, and those who were not coming, 
make their visit to Baltimore in the race week ! 

Husbands may come and get the cash for their wheat; wives may be at 
hand to transfer the deposits; daughters to get the latest fashions, and—hus- 
bands, if so inclined. Young men may count on lots of fun, and all on being 
amused, which, in this vale of tears, we hold to be not a bad thing. 





Srartion Sraxes.—The stallion stake, referred to at page 594, vol. 4, of 
the American Turf Register, to be run over the Central Course at Baltimore, 
fall meeting of 1837, is extended so as to include the get of any stallion that 
stood north of the Potomac during the season of 1833. Two mile heats; 
entrance $200, p.p.; to close by the first of January, 1836. The produce of 
Lady Lightfoot will be excluded from this stake, 
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SwEEPSTAKES TO BE RUN FOR OVER THE CENTRAL Course. 


1. A sweepstake for colts and fillies three years old spring of 1834, to 
run fourth day fall meeting, 1834, two mile heats; entrance $500, h.f.; four 
or more to make a race. To close and name January 1, 1834. Subscri- 
bers: S. W. Smith, John C. Craig, John Heth; P. Devlin enters filly by 
Barefoot, out of imp. mare Alarm; Robert Tillotson enters filly by Ame- 
rican Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot. 

2. A stallion stake for the get of stallions, to be dropt spring of 1834; 
to run any colt got by the stallion named, mile heats, in the spring of 1837; 
$300 entrance, p.p.; and two mile heats in the fall of 1837, $500 entrance, 
p-p-, four or more to make a race. The proprietor to give a premium to 
the winner of a piece of plate (to cost not less than $150) in each case. 

3. A produce sweepstake for colts and fillies to be dropt spring of 1834; 
to run spring meeting of 1837, mile heats; entrance $300, $100 forfeit. 
Six or more to make a race. ‘To close and name January 1, 1834. 

4. A produce sweepstake for colts and fillies to be dropt spring of 1834; 
to run fall meeting of 1837, two mile heats; entrance $500, h.f. Six or 
more to make a race. ‘To close and name January 1, 1834. 

5. A sweepstake for Maryland and District of Columbia colts and fillies; 
to run spring meeting of 1834, mile heats; entrance $100, h.f. To this 
stake there are now four subscribers, and it is believed there will be a great 
many more. 

6. A sweepstake for colts and fillies three years old spring of 1834; to 
run spring of 1834, mile heats; entrance $300, $100 forfeit. Three or more 
to make a race. ‘To close April 1, 1834. 

7. A sweepstake for colts and fillies three years old spring of 1834; to 
run fall meeting of 1834, two mile heats; entrance $500, h.f. Four or 
more to make arace. To close and name April 1, 1834, 

8. A sweepstake for colts and fillies four years old spring of 1834; to 
run spring of 1834, four mile heats; entrance $500. Three or more to make 
arace. To close and name January 1, 1834. 

9. A sweepstake for colts and fillies dropt in Maryland and District of 
Columbia, spring of 1833; to run spring of 1836. To start at the top of 
the hill, and the race to terminate at the stand on passing the second line, 
(one heat.) The subscribers to be at liberty to run as many colts as they 
may please to enter. To close and name during the next spring meeting. 

J. M. Seipen, Proprietor. 


RACING CALENDAR. 


MILLEDGEVILLE (Geo.) Races, 
Spring meeting, commenced on Tuesday, April 23, 1833. 
First day, a silver cup; entrance $25; mile heats. 
John G. Winter’s Trimmer, four years old, by John Stanley, 
dam by Bay Janus, - - - : - ess 
B. Lamar’s Jim Shy, 4 years old, by Fitz-James,dam by Whip, 1 2 2 
S. R. Bonner’s Warlock, six years old, by old Gallatin, dam 
by Potomac, - - - - - - dis.* 
Second day, colts’ race; entrance $30; two mile heats. 
V.J.Bullock’s Zuleika, three years old, by Marion,dam by Whip, 1 1 
Howard and Kenan’s ch. f. three years old, by Crusader, dam by 
Little Billy, - - - - - - 2 dis.} 
Third day, purse $150; entrance $25; three mile heats. 
M. C. Ligon’s Muckle Andrew, four years old, by Mucklejohn, dam by 
Sir Andrew, walked over. 


* Warlock had the distemper so bad as to be almost totally incapacitated 
to run. + Out of order by the distemper. 
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Fourth day, purse $250; $25 entrance; four mile heats. 

M.C. Ligon’s Cannibal, four years old, by Mucklejohn, dam by Oscar, 1 

John M. Carter’s Slabsides, seven years old, - - - dis. 

Fifth day, for the entrance and gate money; $20 entrance; mile heats, 

best three in five. 

M. C. Ligon’s Muckle Andrew, - - - 111 

V. J. Bullock’s Zuleika, - - - «% 2:8 
Lewis J. W. Kraaz, Sec’ry. 


Marytanp Jockey Crus Races, 


Over the Central Course, second spring meeting, commenced on Tues- 
day, June 18, 1833. 


First day, a purse of $300, two mile heats. 
Mr. Carson’s br. h. Reform, five years old, by Marylander, 5 
ae Parker's ch. h. Columbus, five years old, by Young Sir 
arry, - - - - - - - Q 
= Stockett’s b.c. Whitefoot, four years old, by John Han- 
cock, - - - - - - - 3 
J.S. Garrison’s ch. c. Orange Boy, 4 years old, by Sir Archy, 4 
Dr. Duvall’s ch. m. Floretta, six years old, by Ratler, - 1 
Time, 3m. 58s.—3 m. 55s.—4 m. 2s. 


By mistake Orange Boy, in the third heat, for which he did not run, was 
pulled up and stopped between the three and the two mile distance stands; 
and was of course distanced. Floretta was drawn the third heat; and 
neither Columbus nor Whitefoot having won a heat out of three, were 
ruled out; consequently the race was adjudged to Reform, the winner of 
the third heat. A beautiful race the second heat between Orange Boy, 
Whitefoot and Floretta. At the coming in, all three of them might almost 
have been covered with a blanket. The third, a very close race between 
Reform and Columbus. 


Second day, a purse of $500, three mile heats. 

Dr. Duvall’s (Mr. Lufborough’s) ch. h. Ace of Diamonds, 
{recorded in the T.R. by the name of Josephus,] five years old, 
by Rob Roy, - - - - - - 3 

J. M. Botts’ b. c. Rolla, four years old, by Gohanna, - A 

J.S. Garrison’s br. h. Z A, five years old, by Marion, 2 
- J. M. Selden’s b. h. Duke of Orleans, five years old, by Sir 

William, - - - - - - 1 

Mr. Sherman’s ch. h. De Witt Clinton, aged, by Ratler, dis. 

Time, 6m. 5s—6m. 3s.—6m. 3s. 

Raining al] the time of running; track wet and slippery, though not 
deep. First heat well contested between Duke and Z A: the same be- 
tween Ace of Diamonds and Rolla the second and third heats. 

Third day, a purse of $200; mile heats, best three in five. 

Won, in six heats, by a Henry mare from New York, (purchased by 
Mr. White, late owner of Collier, between the heats;] beating De Witt 
Clinton and others. Incessant rain—track very muddy; notwithstanding 
which, Mr. J. M. Botts’ beautiful filly Ariadne, four years old, by Gohanna, 
won the second heat in 1 m. 59s. 


1 
2 


dis. 


5 
4 
2 3 
1 
3 dr. 


Manpison (Ken.) Association Racks, 


Fall meeting, commenced on Wednesday, September 11, 1833. 

First day, a post sweepstake for two year old colts; $25 entrance, h.f.; 
mile heats. Thirteen entries; nine paid forfeit. 

James Bradley’s ch. h. Billy Stuart, by Sumter, dam by Buzzard, 1 1 

R. Burbridge’sb.h. Hurlecap, by Hephestion, dam by Doublehead, 2 2 


270 Yos 
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Thomas Parker’s b. h. by Bertrand, dam by Tiger Whip, - 3 dr.* 
John H. Brook’s ch. h. by Southern Meteor, dam by Hephestion, dis. 
Track heavy from rains the preceding week. 

Time, 1m. 59s.—1 m. 58s. 


Second day, association purse of $100, mile heats. = 
James Dunn’s b. c. Sir William, four years old, by Sir William, 
dam by Potomac, 94]bs. —- - : - J 
Ralph B. Tarlton’s b.c. Chance, three years old, by Kosciusko, 
dam by Blackburn’s Whip, 80lbs. - - - « 
Samuel Davenport’s b. f. TTrumpetta, three years old, by ‘Trum- 
pator, dam by Sir Archy, 77]bs. —- - - - 2 3 
Charles G. Brook’s ch. h. Richard Johnson, five years old, by ; 
Kosciusko, dam by Monitor, 106 lbs. - - - dis. 
Time, 1m. 58s.—1m. 53s. 


Third day, association purse of $200, two mile heats. 


Ralph B. Tarlton’s b.h. Jefferson, five years old, by Saxe- 
Weimar, dam by Buzzard, 106 lbs. - - S$ 3s 


Samuel Davenport’s b. m. Betsey Harrison, five years old, by 


1 


3 2 


Aratus, dam Jenny Cockracy, 103lbs._- - - 2 2 
E. Warfield’s b. h. Sir Leslie, five years old, by Sir William, 

dam by Buzzard, 106 lbs. - - - - 23 d. 
Time, 3m. 58s.—3 m. 56s.—4m. Is. 
Fourth day, association purse of $300, three mile heats. 
Willa Viley’s b.h. Richard Singleton, five years old, by Ber- 

trand, dam Black Eyed Susan, 106 lbs. - - - 1 1 


E. Warfield’s bl. f. Susette, four years old, by Aratus, dam Jenny 
Cockracy, 9ilbs.  - - * . 


- - 2 & 
Time, 6m. 2s.—5 m, 52s. 
On Tuesday an elegant saddle, bridle, &e. were run for; mile heats. 
James Dunn’s Sir William, - - ~ - 1 1 
James Fenwick’s Saxe-Weimar filly, three years old, - 2 2 
Samuel Davenport’s Snowstorm colt, do. - - S 3 
John H. Brook’s Saxe-Weimar filly, do. - dis. 





Racine Stock, prep By Dr. Wittiam Cuter, or Mount PiEa- 
sant, Dinwippie County, Va. 


All Dr, Cutler’s turf stock have sprung from an old Wildair mare, the 
property of Winfield Mason, Esq. of Dinwiddie county, Va., whose widow 
Dr. Cutler married on the Ist of March, 1804. 

This Wildair mare was of a deep blood bay color, with black legs, mane 
and tail, and was fully sixteen hands high. She was one of the rare exam- 
ples of a mare in which were united high racing form, exquisite finish, 
matchless beauty and extraordinary size. 

She was got by Sims’ Wildair; her dam by Gen. Spotswood’s Apollo; 
her grandam by imp. Partner; her g. grandam by imp. Fearnought; her g. 
g. grandam was the property of, and imported by English John Bland, of 
Farmingdale, Prince George’s county, Va. 

Sims’ Wildair was got by imp. Fearnought; his dam by imp. Jolly Roger, 
(Roger of the Vale in England.) out of the imp. mare Kitty Fisher. 

Apollo was got by imp. Fearnought, out of Gen. Spotswood’s imp. Cul- 
len Arabian mare. 

The pedigree of the mare imported by Mr. Bland has been lost by his 
descendants; but the father of Mr. Bland (2s the English records will now 
prove) was at the time of his son’s emigration to Virginia one of the most 


* Mr, Parker’s horse carried 11 Ibs. over his proper weight. 
. . 9 ye, : 
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eminent breeders of turf stock in England. He presented two of his most 
approved thoroughbred fillies to his son, who brought them with him to 
Virginia. One of these fillies was sold to Mr. Harrison of Brandon, (the 
father of the present proprietor of that estate:) the best, however, was re- 
tained by Mr. Bland, and produced the grandam of Dr. Cutler’s Wildair mare. 

As Dr. Cutler did not understand training the racehorse, his stock had 
to encounter many and great disadvantages; notwithstanding which it won 
its way to distinction: for who has not heard of the renowned performances 
of those famous four mile racers Bolivar and Beggar Girl? We will not, 
however, confine our present remarks to the brilliant performances of these 
two remarkable animals; but shall bring to the notice of the public other 
scions of the same stock, which accident alone rendered less distinguished 
upon the turf than Beggar Girl and Bolivar. Though the animals to which 
we allude are unknown to fame, it is important that their claims to blood 
should be recorded, as their labors in the breeding stud have produced a 
numerous progeny, which, it is confidently believed, will at no distant day 
win fresh laurels for the family, upon the same fields where their ancestors’ 
gallant struggles were so often crowned with victory. 


Dinwipprer was the produce of the above mentioned Wildair mare, by 
imp. Diomed. Dinwiddie was of a beautiful bay color, without any white 
marks, fifteen hands and a half high, and well formed in every respect. 
He would no doubt have been a distinguished racehorse but for an acci- 
dent which happened to him in his second training. This totally incapaci- 
tated him for the turf. He performed, however, remarkably well in his 
colt stake, to which there were five subscribers. Dinwiddie won the first 
heat with the greatest ease; and would have taken the second, and with it 
the race, but for having a rider not able to control him, He ran within 
the polls, and, by the rules of racing, was forced to yield the purse to an 
inferior competitor. 

In 1809, when five years of age, he was sold to a gentleman of Mas- 
sachusetts for $1000; when, it will be recollected, that the blood horse, 
throughout the United States, was estimated at less than one-third of the 
value which he at present commands. 

The high estimation in which Dinwiddie’s blood and family were held in 
Virginia induced C. W. Van Ranst, Esq. of New York, to seek for him in 
Massachusetts. He found him at Pittstown, and purchased him; after 
which he stood three years on Long Island, and was then sold to a com- 
pany of gentlemen at Utica, who stood him at Deerfield, where he only 
lived to cover two seasons; being twenty-two years of age at the time of 
his death, which took place in the year 1826. 


Lapy Racker was got by imp. Diomed, out of Dr. Cutler’s Wildair 
mare, and was consequently full sister to Dinwiddie, who was dropped on 
the 2d of June, 1804; whilst Lady Racket did not appear until the 15th of 
April, 1808. This mare resembled her sire very much; being of a dark 
chestnut color, in high racing form, and of remarkable size. 

The spring that Lady Racket was three years old she won the colt stakes 
at Drummondsburg in fine style. 

The spring she was four years old she started in a race of two mile heats, 
over the Thrift track, which she also won with great ease. 

She was then withdrawn from the turf and put to breeding; and, if she 
had done nothing else, she has acquired fame enough by producing Bolivar 
and Beggar Girl: and it certainly is a proud distinction to have produced 
such a racer as Bolivar by such a sire as Sir Hal, who, notwithstanding 
his great racing reputation, (it is well known at the south,) never got a 
runner of distinction where the dam was not greatly superior to himself. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that when Lady Racket was sent to Sir 


Archy, she should have produced such a mare as the far-famed Beggar 
Girl. 
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Becear Girt.—This celebrated race mare was got by Sir Archy, out 
of Lady Racket: She was foaled on the 18th of May, 1815; and is one of 
the many instances in which this extraordinary horse has produced a first 
rate racer by his half sister. This fact, together with the system of breed- 
ing the turf horse, which, “‘ex necessitate rei,” has prevailed in Virginia for 
the last thirty years, tend strongly to confirm the opinion which has been 
expressed in that valuable treatise on the horse, published in England in 
1831, “under the superintendence of the society for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge,” vizi—“On the subject of breeding in and in, that is, perse- 
vering in the same breed, and selecting the best on either side, much has 
been said. * * * * * * ‘The truth here, as in many other cases, 
lies in the middle: crossing should be attempted with great caution, and 
the most perfect of the same breed should be selected, but varied, by being 
frequently taken from different stocks. This is the secret of the course.” 

As many of the performances of Beggar Girl have been given in the 
Racing Memoranda, which are to be found spread over the pages of this 
work, we will here only mention one of her most brilliant efforts; though 
it is deeply to be regretted that it is now too late to collect with accuracy 
all of her races, with the time of running the different heats, and the names 
of her opponents. But enough has been preserved to enable her to take 
that stand among the racers of her day to which she is entitled. 

At Broadrock, in the year 1819, she met the renowned Lady Lightfoot, 
famous for the performances of her sire and her dam, and her dam’s sire— 
famous for her own performances, and still more famous for the perform- 
ances of her progeny! Lady Lightfoot was then enjoying her greatest 
reputation as a racer, and, in point of maturity, had several years the ad- 
vantage of Beggar Girl; who, at the time referred to, was only a three 
year old filly, and unknown to the racing world. Yet, on this memorable 
occasion, victory decked the brows of Beggar Girl with “a wreath of laurels 
unfading and eternal!” 

This mare was then sold by Dr. Cutler to that enterprising, liberal, and 
successful sportsman, Col. William Wynn, of Sussex, under whose auspices 
she ran with an increasing reputation; until she was purchased by Col. 
Buford, with the view of taking her to the western country. Unfortu- 
nately, on the journey out, the weather became inclement, and the roads 
so slippery that the subject of our notice lost her foothold, was precipitated 
down a tremendous precipice, and was dashed to pieces. And thus perished 
one of the most valuable animals ever bred in Virginia. 


Borivar was got by Sir Hal, out of Lady Racket, and foaled on the 22d 
day of March, 1817. He is a horse of a beautiful brown color, highly 
finished, of fine action, and is about fifteen hands and a half in height. 

Bolivar was more thoroughly tried than any descendant of Sir Hal; and, 
throughout the racing region of Virginia, is considered by all disinterested 

rsons his best colt. 

The fall he was three years old he ran in a sweepstake at Newmarket, 
in which five colts started, and ran four heats. The first was a dead heat: 
the second, third and fourth, were contested by Shawnee with whip and 
spur. Bolivar lost the second heat, but won the third and fourth. The 
first heat was run in 1m. 51s.—the second and third were run in 1m. 
52s.—the fourth heat was run in 1m. 54s.; and was the best race ever 
run over the Newmarket Course by three year old colts! 

The same fall Bolivar won asweepstake at Drummondsburg in three heats. 

The spring he was four years old he won the Jockey Club purse at New- 
market, four mile heats, which was one of the most severely contested 
races upon record—a very short time after this event found Bolivar the 
sole survivor of this desperate struggle: for every other horse in the race 
was killed by the effort he then made. From this period Bolivar’s health 
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and racing powers were gone forever: However, such was the confidence 
entertained by his owner and trainers in his great superiority, that he was 
started at Lawrenceville and Belfield the same spring; both of which races 
he lost: and one other unsuccessful attempt was made before those who 
were interested in him could be convinced that his ability to race was 
destroyed. 


Orpuan Boy was foaled on the 14th of May, 1825. He was got by Sir 
Archy, out of Lady Racket; and is therefore full brother to the celebrated 
four mile race mare Beggar Girl. Orphan Boy probably resembles his 
grand sire, old Diomed, as much as any of his living descendants: he is 
of exactly the same color,—‘“a fine clear chestnut, without white, except a 
small touch on one of his hind heels,’—and is “a little dish faced, as the 
farriers call it; rather straight in the hocks, and bent a little too much in 
his hind fetlocks.” And it is not surprising that there should be sucha 
striking resemblance between the two animals, when it is recollected that 
Diomed begot both the sire and the dam of Orphan Boy: and had circum- 
stances allowed of the unfortunate grandson’s being brought into the field, 
we cannot permit ourselves to doubt for a moment that he would most 
nobly have sustained the honors of the house of Diomed; for he has the 
same true game look and action which so strikingly characterised his sister, 
Beggar Girl. 

When Orphan Boy was dropped, as soon as the sex of the foal was 
ascertained, the friends and neighbors of Dr. Cutler pronounced that he 
would prove more valuable than all the remainder of the doctor's stud put 
together: for already had Beggar Girl and Bolivar filled the measure of 
their fame; and the former had inost sufficiently shown what the cross with 
Sir Archy was capable of performing. And the prophecy would no doubt 
have been fulfilled, but for the accidents and misfortunes which happened 
to the foal. 

The very day after his birth, upon taking some company to visit my Lad 
Racket in the straw, she became alarmed and ran off. The little foal, in 
attempting to follow, got his feet entangled amongst the roots of a stump, 
over which he fell, and broke the bone of one of his fore legs, between the 
knee and pastern joint; which accident reduced him so low that his life was 
despaired of} a just at this juncture his mother died, and left him an 
orphan when but nine days old. For twelve months, whenever he moved 
from one place to another, he was carried in the arms of Dr. Cutler's faith- 
ful groom Billy; by whose extraordinary care and attention his life was 
preserved: though it is doubtful whether, when fully a year old, he was at 
all larger or heavier than on the day of his birth; and it is now evident, 
to every judge of a horse, that he has neither attained the size or arrived 
at the shape that nature intended him to have. His actual height is rather 
under fifteen hands and a half; and yet no one can look upon him without 
being struck with his high finish and strongly developed racing points. 

Though Orphan Boy 1s a cripple and without racing reputation, he may 
proudly point to the performances of his full sister Beggar Girl, and to his 
own rich and perfect pedigree, which has no one drop of blood other than 
that of the pure southeastern courser, imported in rich streams from the 
shores of England.* 


* Orphan Boy made his two first seasons as a stallion at Amherst court 
house, Va. in 1831 and 1832, where he was most injudiciously advertised 
under the name of Corporal Trim, whilst it was generally known that no 
less than two of his cotemporaries bore the same appellation; and he had 
been known from his birth, throughout the racing region of Virginia, as 
Orphan Boy. In Amherst a few fine mares were sent to him, which, we 
doubt not, will have the effect of raising his reputation as a sire: amongst 
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AcquitTaL.—Besides Beggar Girl, Bolivar, and Orphan Boy, Lady 
Racket produced the fine stallion Acquittal, who was got by the famous 
racer Timoleon, and was foaled on the 2d of May, 1823. This horse was 
sold to Col. William Wynn, who has recently sent him to Kentucky, and 
stated his price to be $2500. Acquittal is a horse of a fine chestnut color, 
of good size and excellent action; and will no doubt contribute greatly to 
the improvement of the fine breed of turf horses already existing in the 
state of Kentucky. 


We refer the reader to the Turf Register of this number for an account 
of all the animals which have been dropped in Dr. Cutler’s stud; and which 
are now scattered over so many, and such distant states, that it is impos- 
sible all persons who are interested in the blood can know in what estima- 
tion it is held in Virginia, where it has been thoroughly tested and is best 
known. This conetianaian induces us to offer the following certificates, 
obtained from some of the most respectable and intelligent gentlemen, in 
turf matters, in the counties where they reside. 


Certificate No. 1. 


(Copy.) Mount Pleasant, Dinwiddie Co. Va. Jan. 26, 1833. 

I hereby certify, that my chestnut stallion Orphan Boy was got by the 
celebrated racehorse and stallion old Sir Archy, (out of Castianira,) and 
that Orphan Boy’s dam was got by imp. old Diomed; his grandam by Sims’ 
Wildair; his & grandam by Apollo; his g. g. grandam by imp. Partner; his 


g. g. g. grandam by imp. old Fearnought; his g. §- g.g. grandam was im- 
ported by, and the property of the English John Bland. 
Test. Nimrop Burrow. Signed, W. Cuter. 


Certificate No. 2. 


(Copy.) Richmond, Va. Jan. 16, 1833. 

I hereby certify, that the chestnut colt bred by Dr. William Cutler, 
which he farmed to Dr. James Powell of Amherst county, for the seasons 
of 1831 and 1832, was got by old Sir Archy, out of the dam of the cele- 
brated racehorse Bolivar; and that the same mare produced the celebrated 
race mare Beggar Girl, that I trained, and found to bea dead game nag 
and a first rate four mile mare, as the records will show: and further, that 
Bolivar was a fine four mile racer. 

I further certify, that the dam of Bolivar and Beggar Girl was herself a 


race mare. Signed, James J. Harrison. 
Certificate No. 3. 
(Copy.) Walnut Grove, Greensville Co. Va. Jan. 27, 1833. 


We hereby certify, that the racing stock of horses belonging to Dr. 
William Cutler, of Dinwiddie county, (from which Beggar Girl and her 
full brother Orphan Boy are descended,) is considered, throughout the 
racing region of Virginia, to be of as pure blood, and is as highly approved 
of for the turf, as any other racing stock in Virginia. 

Evwarp Wyatt, of Greensville. 

Sioned Witiram Apernatny, of Greensville. 
5 r, Hvussarp Wyatt, of Dinwiddie. 

Wirtiiam Wyyny, of Dinwiddie. 
others, the distinguished race mares Multiflora, by Sir Archy, and Vetito, 
by imp. Archibald, have dropped remarkably fine and promising foals to 
him. Orphan Boy will stand the present season in the county of Dinwiddie, 
where he no doubt will serve a still greater number of such mares as will 
do justice to his fine blood. 
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The stud of Dr. William Cutler, of 
Mount Pleasant, Dinwiddie Co. Va. 


1, Witparr mare, b. (bred by 
Winfield Mason, Esq.) got by Sims’ 
Wildair; her dam by Apollo; her 
grandam by imp. Partner; her g. 
grandam by imp. Fearnought; her g. 
g.grandam was imported by, and the 
property of English John Bland. 

Her produce: 

2. B.f. Crazy Jane, (foaled April 
12, 1803,) by imp. Druid. Soldtoa 
gentleman in North Carolina. 

$. B. c. Dinwivovre, (foaled June 
2, 1804,) by imp. Diomed. Sold to 
a gentleman in Massachusetts, at 
five years old, for $1000. 

4, Ch. f. by imp. Buzzard; foaled 
February 28, 1806. 

5. B.c. by imp. Wonder; foaled 
March 28, 1807. 

6. Ch. f. Lapy Racket, (foaled 
April 15, 1808,) by imp. Diomed.— 
This mare was the dam of Beggar 
Girl, Bolivar, Acquittal and Orphan 
Boy. 

7. B.c. by Ball's Florizel; foaled 
April 15, 1809. 

8. B.c. by imp. Bedford; foaled 
May 1, 1810. 

9. B.c. by imp. Archduke; foaled 
April 14, 1811. This colt strayed 
away with a wagon to North Caro- 
lina, and was entirely lost. 

10. Ch. f. by American Buzzard; 
foaled April 9, 1812. 

11. B.c. by Potomac; foaled 20th 
March, 1814. 

In 1815 she missed to Sir Archy. 

In 1816 she missed to Shylock. 


Lavy Racket’s produce: 

12. B.f. Beggar Girl, (foaled May 
18, 1815,) by Sir Archy. 

18. Br. c. Bolivar, (foaled March 
22, 1817,) by Sir Hal. 

In 1818 she missed to Shylock. 

In 1819 she missed to Capt. Ro- 
binson’s Sir Archy colt. 

14. B. c. by Conqueror; foaled in 
spring of 1820. 

15. B. f. by Sir Archy; foaled 8th 
April, 1821. This filly snagged her- 
self, and died in consequence thereof 
at one year old. 


14 v.5 





In 1822 she missed to Sir Hal. 

16, Ch.c. Acquittal, by Timoleon; 
foaled May 2, 1823. 

In 1824 she missed to Sir Hal. 

17. Ch.c. Orphan Boy, by Sir Ar- 
chy; foaled May 14, 1825. 

I certify, that the above is a cor 
rect transcript from my stud book, 
made this 26th January, 1833. 

Signed, W. Currier. 

Test. Nimrop Burrow. 


Stud of Nimrod Porter, Esq. of Co- 
lumbia, Tenn. 

Br. c. Drayton, (foaled April 20, 
1831,) by Sir William; dam Maria 
Hill. 

B. f. Dorcastna, (foaled April 18, 
1832,) by Stockholder; dam Maria 
Hill. 

B. f. Hacue, (foaled March 24, 
1833,) by Stockholder; dam Maria 
Hill. (For Maria Hill’s pedigree, see 
Turf Reg. vol. ii. p. 413.) 

B. f. Dororuy, (foaled March 26, 
1832,) by Stockholder; dam Matilda 
Polk. 

Ch. f. Roanns, (foaled March 24, 
1833,) by Stockholder; dam Matilda 
Polk. (For Matilda Polk’s pedigree, 
see Turf Reg. vol. ii. p. 413.) 
SYMMETRY MARE, imported—her au- 

thentic pedigree. 

[We have been authorised by Mr. 
Samuel Jefferson, and others inter- 
ested in the produce of the imp. mare 
Symmetry, to publish the following 
‘as the true account of her importa- 
tion and blood:] 

‘She was imported in the year 
1805, then a two year old, by Messrs. 
Gibson and Jefferson. She was got 
by ‘Trumpator, out of Young Doxy; 
grandam by Herod; g. grandam Im- 
pudence, by Eclipse; §B: grandam 
Modesty, by Cade. here is no 
doubt, from the papers which we 
have examined on this subject, that 
the pedigree given to this mare in 
the last number of this Register is 
erroneous, and that that published in 
No. 12 of the first volume, on the 
authority of Col. Alexander of Vir- 
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ginia, contains an error in stating 
that she was foaled in 1799. The 
proof is unquestionable that she was 
foaled in 1803.” 





Stud ef A. J. Donelson, Esq. of Da- 
vidson county, Tenn. 

1. Ch. m. Bexuisina, by imp. 
Strap; her dam Morocco Queen, by 
Sir Harry; grandam George Jeffer- 
son’s imp. mare Symmetry, by Trum- 
pator, out of Young Doxy. 

Her produce: 

1828, ch. f. by Constitution. 

1830, b. f. by Stockholder. 

1831, b. f. by Bolivar. 

1833, in foal to Saxe-Weimar. 

2. B.m. (dam of Polly Baker,) by 
a Pacolet colt; her dam by Truxton; 

andam Opossum filly. 

Pacolet colt by Pacolet; his dam 
by Truxton; grandam Opossum filly. 

This mare 1s in foal to Stockholder. 

$. The produce of No.1, by Con- 
stitution. 

Her produce: 

1831, gr. f. by Bolivar. 

1833, ch. c. by Crusader. 

In foal to Stockholder. 


Pedigree of brood mares, &c. the pro- 
perty of Wm. F. Wickham, near 
Richmond, Va. 

B. m. Betton, (foaled in 1815,) 
by Sir Archy; dam Drummond’s Ata- 
lanta, by imp. Sir Harry; grandam 
by Melzar; g. grandam Jet, by 

aynes’ Fllimnap; g. g. grandam 

Diana,* by Claudius; g. g. g. gran- 

dam Sally Painter, by imp. Sterling; 

-g.g.g- grandam imp. mare old 


ilver, by the Bellsize Arabian, also: 


the sire of Sterling. Dead. 
Her produce, after she became the 
erty of W.F. W. 

1827, b. f. by Arab. 

1828, b. c. Pamunkey, by Ameri- 
ean Eclipse. Sold to Mr. Thomas 
Doswell. 

Produce of the Arab filly: 

1882, b. c. Spartacus, by Sir 
Charles. 


* The pedi 
Turf Reg. vol. i. p. $70.) 
{ Grey John by Fearnought. 
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1833, ch. f. Thetis, by American 
Eclipse. 

This season stinted to imp. Bare- 
foot. 

B. m. (foaled in 1826,) by Vir 
ginian; dam Flora, by Sir Archy; 

randam by imp. Wonder; g. gran- 
am by imp. Saltram; g. g- grandam 

by Wildair; g. g. g- grandam by 
Grey John;+ g. g. g. g. grandam by 
Junius;t g. g. g. g.g. grandam by 
imp. Monkey. 

Her produce: 

1830, b. c. by Monsieur Tonson. 
Sold to Mr. John Watkins. 

1831, missed to Gobanna. 

1832, b.c. Bucanier, by Gohanna. 

1833, ch. c. Kitely, by Carolinian. 
Foaled late, and not put to a horse 
this season. 





Countess PLater—pedigree cor- 
rected. 

[An error having occurred in the 
pedigree of Countess Plater, a bay 
mare, the property of Philip St. 
George Ambler, of St. Moor, Am- 
herst county, Va. published in the 
last number of the Register, the fol- 
lowing ‘accurate’ pedigree has been 
furnished for publication:] 

“Countess Plater was got by Vir- 
ginian; her dam was got by imp. 
Archduke, winner of the Derby stakes 
in England in 1799, and own brother 
to Stamford and Paris; her grandam 
Agnes, the celebrated Thrift mare, 
was got by Bellair; her g. grandam 
was got by Wildair, which mare was 
the grandam of Contention; her g. 
g. grandam was got by Batte and 
Maclin’s Fearnought, who was bred 
by Mr. Edwards, of Hicks’ Ford, Va. 
and was got by imp. old Fearnought, 
out of a mare imported by Col. Mail, 
who resided on Elizabeth river, near 
Norfolk, Va.; her g. g. g. grandam 
was got by Godolphin, who was got 
by imp. old Fearnought, out of imp. 
Jenny Dismal; her g. g. g. g. gran- 
dam was got by imp. Hob or Nob; her 
g-g-g.g- g. grandam was got by 
imp. Jolly Roger; her g. g. g. g- g- 


ree of Virginian traces to Diana, by Claudius. (See Am. 


{ Junius by Yorick, out of a Monkey mare. 


Vol. 5. No. 2.) 


. grandam was got by imp. Valiant; 

er g. g.g. g. g. g.g. grandam was 
got by Tryall,;who was by Morton’s 
ump. Traveler.” 

It is unnecessary to say that the 
error was in stating her g.g.g. gran- 
dam to have been imported by Col. 
Mail, instead of saying, that this 
mare, imported by Col. Mail, was the 
dam of Batte and Maclin’s Fear- 
nought. 


Ch. m. Vixen, (fifteen years old 
in 1832,) by Trafalgar; dam old Net- 
tletop, by Spread Eagle; imported 
by Col. John Hoomes, of Bowling 
Green, Caroline county, Va; gran- 
dam by Shark; g. grandam by Janus. 

The above mare I sold to George 
Carter of Oatlands, March 15, 1832. 

Given under my hand, this 19th 
August, 1833. L. Berkevey. 

The above pedigree is given in 
part from my own knowledge, and in 
part from a certificate of Thomas 
Tabb, Esq. L. B. 


Dk. b.f. Masre, (foaled in March, 
1829,) by Sir James; dam Meg Mer- 
rilies, a bay mare, by Trafalgar; 
o— by imp. Dragon; g. gran- 

am by Lamplighter—Highflyer— 
Eclipse—Shandy. 

The above filly I sold to George 
Carter of Oatlands, March 15, 1832. 

Given under my hand, this 19th 
August, 1833. L. BerKELEy. 

The above pedigree is given in 
part from my own knowledge, and in 
part copied from a certificate of John 
Dixon, Esq. L. B. 

Laura Taytor.—I certify, that 
Laura Taylor, the grey filly pur- 
chased from me by the Rev. H. M. 
Cryer, for Col. Charles McClung of 
Knox county, Tenn. was raised by 
me; that she is three years old this 
spring, and no more; that she was 
got by Sir Richard; her dam, my 
chestnut mare Independence, was 
got by Pacolet; her grandam Fancy, 
was got by Wilkes’ Wonder, who 
was got by imp.old Diomed; (Won- 
der’s dam was also the dam of Paco- 


let;) her g. grandam by old Celer— 
Wildair—Mark Antony—imp. Fear- 
nought. 
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Sir Richard was got by Pacolet, 
out of old Madam Tonson. Madam 
Tonson was got by Topgallant; he 
by Gallatin, by imp. Bedford; her 
dam was got by Grey Medley—imp. 
Oscar—imp. Fearnought, &c. Sir 
Richard is the full brother of Mon- 
sieur Tonson, Sir Henry and Cham- 

ion. 
. Given under my hand, May 26, 
1832. Signed, ‘Tos. Tayxor. 
Davidson county, Tenn. 

Witness, Tuos. J. Reap. 

Laura Taylor is now (1833) fifteen 
hands high, and on the 4th of April 
had a filly to Crusader: it will be 
grey. She is now with (not in) foal 
to Hephestion. In foal, in calf, in 
pig, in pup—a woman in child: how 
would this read? 

Barboursville, Va. Aug.31,1838. 
Mr. Epiror: 

In your August number, under the 
signature “Observer,” I read the fol- 
lowing remark: “We do not learn 
the ages or dams of Anna Maria,” 
&c. It affords me pleasure to supply 
the defect as to Anna Maria. She 
was foaled about the 15th May, 1829, 
in England. I bought her dam on 
the Ist of July of that year, at New- 
market, and obtained the following 
certificate, now in my possession, of 
Richard Tattersall, who acted as 
auctioneer in the public sale at that 
place: 

“This is to certify, the bay mare 
sold by me to Mr. Barbour was got 
by Phantom; dam by Walton, out of 
Allegranti, by Pegasus; her dam 
Orange Squeezer, by Matchem. A 
chestnut filly foal at her feet (now 
called Anna Maria) by Truffle, and 
covered again by Camel, (six years 
old.) Phantom was got by Walton, 
out of Julia, (sister to Gleaner,) by 
Whisky, &c. Truffle was got by 
Sorcerer, out of Hornby Lass, by 
Bnzzard—Matchem, &c. Camel by 
Whalebone; dam by Selim; her dam 
Maulin, by Sir Peter—Phenomenon, 
&c.” j 

In ‘sadition to this certificate, I 
have lately received a letter from 
Mr. Tattersall, assuring me that my 
mare Phantomia (now so called) is 
of the purest blood of England 
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I have by this mare (in addition to 
Anna Maria) Camel, the fruit of the 
connection referred to in Tattersall’s 
certificate, foaled April 29, 1830; 
Allegranti, (said, by all who have 
seen her, to be among, if not the 
finest animal they have ever seen,) 
by my imp. Young Truffle, foaled 
April 8, 1831; and Phantom, by the 
same, April 30, 1832. Allegranti is 
now upwards of five feet and an inch 
high, of fine form, and of great pro- 
mise. Yours, respectfully, 

James Bagsour. 


Jerry Sneak, b. c. three years 
old, (property of Dr. Robert Golds- 
borough, Jr. and Clayton Wright, 
Esq. of Queen Ann’s county, Md.) 
got by imp. Valentine; his dam Se- 
ima, by Topgallant. (For the full 
pedigrees of Valentine and Selima, 
see Turf Reg. vol. ii. pp. 376, 567, 
and vol. ili. p. 485.) 


Potty Baker (now the property 
of Alfred Ingraham, Esq. of Phila- 
delphia county, Pa.) was raised by 
Andrew Jackson, President of the 
United States. Her sire was Stock- 
holder; her dam by a Pacolet colt, 
(also raised by Gen. Jackson;) her 
grandam (on her dam’s side) by 
Truxton, out of the distinguished 
race mare Opossum filly, who was 
by imp. Medley, out of a thorough- 
bred Fearnought mare. Pacolet colt 
was by old Pacolet; his dam a full 
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sister to Polly Baker’s grandam.— 
She is now in foal to amen’ ¥ 
-R. 


eee 


TREASURER, 


I do certify, that the grey horse 
Treasurer, which I sold to Mr. James 
Talliaferro, was got by imp. Diomed; 
his dam Fidget, by Bellair; his gran- 
dam Blueskin, by Clockfast; his g. 

randam by Ralph Wormley’s King 
Herod; his g. g. grandam by Jolly 
Roger; his g. g. g- grandam by old 
Fearnought, out of Col. Byrd’s Ca- 
lista, who was got by Tryall, out of 
Secretary Carter’s celebrated run- 
ning mare Black Joke, who was got 
by the imported Spanish horse.— 
Treasurer was five years old last 
spring, and no more. 

Esme Smock. 
Richmond, Nov. 13, 1810. 


I certify, that I purchased the grey 
horse Treasurer from Mr. James 
Talliaferro, and have since sold him 
to Dr. Stockett. 

Cuarves Sterett RinGety. 

Nov. 17, 1811. 


Cares Binctey, ch. c. by Sir 
=e dam by Ragland’s Diomed; 
-~ am by imported Dion; g. a 

am by imp. Highflyer—Apollo— 
ro Jolly Roger—imp. Monkey. 
.f. three years old, by Monsieur 
Tonson; dam by Timoleon; grandam 
by Sir Alfred; g. grandam William 
Haxall’s imp. mare Promise. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Mr. Enrror: 
In the 


igree of Missouri, (Am. Turf Reg. vol. iv. p. 490,) it is said 
that her dam was by imp. Bedford, out of old 
whose g. grandam, it is also said, was imported by 


es, (the Thrift mare,) 
r.Mail. The pedigree 


of Agnes will be found at p. 53, vol. i. of the Register; and, as her g. g. 

grandam was by Godolphin, an American bred horse, it follows that the 

g. grandam of Missouri could not have been an imported mare, if the pedi- 
G. B. 


gree of Agnes be correct. 


No. 1, vol. v. ps 11, last line, (before the note,) after “‘Marion” insert 


Washington, 








